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Comment 


Governor Johnson” 

As this issue of the WEEKLY goes to press, we 
learn with profound regret of the death, in his 
forty-ninth year, of Governor Joun A. JONSON, 
of Minnesota. The Governor had made a gallant 
struggle for life against odds which were, as it 
now seems, overwhelmingly against him almost 
from the start. A public man of indisputable 
talents, an exceptionally attractive personality, he 
will be widely and sincerely mourned. 


In re Ballinger et al. 

In a letter dated September 13th President Tarr 
gives Secretary BaLuixcer a clean bill of health 
officially and morally. It is a very thorough bill, 
comprehensive, detailed, and judicial. There were 
two sets of charges against Mr. BaLLINGcer—one 
accusing him of being improperly concerned in 
establishing the CunnincuAM claims to coal lands 
in Alaska, the other of letting the “ water-power 
trust ” get hold of a lot of valuable water sites 
which should have been withheld. The leading ac- 
cuser in the matter of the coal lands has been 
L. R. Gravis, chief of the field division of the 
General Land Office with headquarters in Seattle. 
Mr. GuavisS earried to President Tarr at Beverly 
informal charges that Mr. Ba.Luincer, Assistant 
Seeretary Prerce, Land Commissioner DENNETT, 
and Chief of Field Service Sctwartz had taken 
steps to help the Cunnincuam claimants to secure 
patents on fraudulent claims. ~He pointed out that 
Mr. Baturmcer, between the time of his resigna- 
tion as Land Commissioner and his appointment 
as Seeretary of the Interior, had been consulted 
as a lawyer by the CuNnNINGHAM coal claimants 
about getting a patent on their claims. Mr. GLavis 
seemed to feel that after taking office Mr. Bat- 
LINGER had favored these claims. Mr. Tarr found 
that in all their dealing with these coal claims the 
conduct of Messrs. BaLuncer, Pierce, DENNETT, 
and Scuwartz had been scrupulously proper. It 
was true that Mr. Bauuncer, while out of office, 
had given a legal opinion in the CUNNINGHAM 
claims and received $250 for it. The opinion 
was adverse to the validity of the claims. Mr. 
Tart found nothing whatever at fault in that or 
in the action of the department anent these claims; 
and he pointed out that an order of the depart- 
ment pressing a great number of claims to final 
dispasition, which Mr. QGutavis considered sus- 


‘picious, Was necessary and proper. Mr. Tart 


found that Mr.-Guavis’s charges were disingenuous, 
in that they omitted to include explanations of the 
action of the department which were known to Mr. 
Gravis. For that reason Mr. Tart authorized 
Secretary BaLLIncer to dismiss Mr. Gravis from 
the publie service. 


The Alaska Coal Lands 

It is a ease of a muck-raker being® brought to 
judgment. Mr. Griavis seems to be an upright per- 
son bent on defeating bad claims and saving prop- 
erty of enormous value to the country, whose zeal 
has exeeeded his discretion and whose judgment 
has been warped by suspicion. These coal lands in 
Alaska are important. A government mineral ex- 
pert, Mr. Martin, says of them: 

The Bering River anthracite has no equivalent 
among the coals now being mined on the Pacifie coast, 
and compares favorably with Pennsylvania anthracite. 
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“It ought to be put into San Francisco and other 


Pacific coast markets at a cost far below that of 
Eastern coal, in which case it should have no difficulty 
in entirely supplanting the latter. 

The Bering River semi-bituminous is also better 
than anything that is being mined in the West. These 
coals are the equivalent of the Pocahontas, New River, 
and Georges Creek coals of the East, and are eminently 
adapted to use on war-ships and for purposes for which 
a high grade, pure and smokeless steaming coal is re- 
quired, and for these purposes will command a con- 
siderably higher price than any coal that is now 
being mined on the Pacific coast, or, if offered at 
equal prices, should readily drive the latter from the 
market. 

Part of this coal will produce an excellent quality 
of coke, better, in fact, than coke which can be pro- 
duced from any of thé Washington and Vancouver 
Island coals and equal to coke from Crows Nest pass. 
If an important smelter industry grows up in Alaska. 
as now seems possible, the Bering River coking coal 
should have the advantage, both in quality and in 
transportation rates, over any coking coal which is 
now being used on the Pacific coast. 


Quoting the above, the Springfield Republican 

Says: 

The deposits are in the region around Controffer 
Bay, half-way up the Alaskan coast, which affords a 
good harbor free from ice the vear around. The 
centre of the anthracite bedssjis Carbon Mountain, 
covering a surface equal to twenty-five square miles. 
According to a description of it, there are three out- 
croppings of anthracite on the sides of the mountain, 
and the veins average ten feet in thickness clear 
around. “This outeropping is typical of the whole 
country. Canyon Creek is in the vicinity of Carbon 
Mountain. The experts came down the creek and 
jotted down the outcroppings on either side. Here 
showed a seam of six feet width, there of fifteen, here 
of eight_ feet, and there of thirty. The outcroppings 
seemed fo show that the entire country w was underlaid 
with coal. It was found to the very edge of the 
eternal glacier which effectually shut off further 
prospecting.” 


Mr. Tart says _ in his letter that there are 931 
Alaska coal claims, of which the CUNNINGHAM 
group included thirty-three. These lands belong 
now to the»people of the United States. Their 
value is said to be enormous, and the coal in them 
is of vast importance to the Pacific coast. GLavis, 
whatever his indiseretions, seems to have been 
bent on keeping this vast treasury of natural 
wealth from being looted by private claimants. 
There is bound to be sympathy for him when it is 
understood what he has tried to do, however faulty 
his methods and however misplaced his suspicions 
may have been. 


The Water-power Sites 

The charge that Secretary BaLuncer had let go 
of a lot of water-power sites that the Roostve.t 
administration had protected, President Tarr pro- 
nounces to be absolutely untrue*and unfounded. 
The charge was publicly made by former Governor 
Parpee of California and in the newspapers. In 
his letter Mr. Tart goes into it in detail. Last 
January President RoosreveLtt withdrew 1,500,000 
acres of public lands from public settlement in or- 
der to safeguard the water-power sites. The order 
was revoked by Mr. Batuincer in April. On in- 
formation from the Geological Survey, the water- 
power sites on these lands were rewithdrawn 
in May. The charge was that between the rev- 
ocation and the rewithdrawal claims had been 
filed to many of the more desirable sites. As to 
that Mr. Tart said: 

The form of the new order of withdrawal was such 
that it set aside all filings and entries of any kind 
which had been made prior to its going into effect, 
and, as a matter of fact, not one single filing has 


been attempted on any of the water-power sites since 
the original order of withdrawal in January, 1909. 


IIe said further, quoting the report of the di- 
rector of the Geological Survey, that under the 
withdrawals made by Secretary BaLuiNncer’s de- 
partment from time to time, beginning in May 
last, there are now withheld from settlement await- 
ing the action of Congress fifty per cent. more 
water-power sites than under previous withdrawals, 
and that this has been effected by a withdrawal 
from settlement of only one-fifth of the amount of 
the land withdrawn in January. 

That seems conclusive. Nevertheless, it appears 
that Mr. Ba.utncer’s accusers are by no means 
convinced, and it is predicted that the whole mat- 
ter will be brought to the attention of Congress. 
Meanwhile, the President has gone to the part of 
the country most concerned about water sites and 
Alaska coal claims and can explain further to 
the folks most interested, if he sees fit, and can 
also get full local information on all points that 
may be thought to need further elucidation. 


Presidential Discourse 


Mr. Tart makes very pleasant speeches. The 
after-dinner discourse in Boston with which, on 
September 14th, he began his travels, was good 
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reading all through; easy and cheerful in its in- 
troductory pleasantries and lucid in the politics 
that followed. In thought, word, and deed Mr. 
Roosevett in office was always Mr. Roosevevt. 
Mr. Tart in discourse is the President. He said, 
for example, to his Boston hosts: 


I ought not to omit to mention as a useful result of 
my journeying that I am to visit a great many ex- 
positions and fairs, and that the curiosity to see the 
President will certainly increase the box receipts and 
tend to rescue many commendable enterprises from 
financial disaster. 

This is an innocent, but it has come to be a very 
useful, function of the Presidential office. 


As to policies and political needs, Mr. Tart spoke 
in Boston for a new banking and monetary system, 
and of the expectation that the Mongtary Com- 
mission would report in favor of a central bank of 
issue, and of the prospect that Mr. A.pricu will 
swing around the circle this fall and tell the coun- 
try all about it. In Chicago he talked about trades- 
unions and about his earnest desire to improve the 
administration of justice in the courts of this coun- 
try. Ile recommended a Congressional Commis- 
sion to report on the law’s delays in the Federal 
courts and report an improved system that may 
be a model to the States. At Milwaukee he spoke 
up a little for postal savings-banks, and at Winona, 
Minnesota, the home of Congressman Tawney, 
chairman of the Appropriation Committee of the 
Ilouse, he unburdened his mind about the tariff. 
Mr. Tawney voted for the tariff bill. All the other 
Minnesota Congressmen voted against it. In con- 
sequence Mr. Tawney is not much in favor with 
his constituents and Mr. Tarr appeared as his 
defender. 


The Tariff Bill 

The one important defect, he said, in the tariff 
bill was that the wool schedule was too high. The 
wool-growers of the West and the woollen manu- 
facturers of the East and other States got together 
and beat the attempt to lower it. Mr. Tart was 
sorry. On the whole, he thinks the Payne tariff 
bill is the best tariff bill the Republican party ever 
passed. Maybe it is, but that is not saying much. 
It is probably a little better than the tariff bill 
that preceded it, whereas every other tariff bill 
the Republican party ever passed was worse than 
the bill that preceded it. In that particular the 
Payne bill was the exception in the Republican 
record. As to Mr. Tawney’s part in voting for 
the bill and his own part in signing it, Mr. Tarr 
said: 


Mr. TAWNEY was a downward revisionist like my- 
self. He is a low-tariff man and has been known to 
be such in Congress all the time he has been there. 
He is a prominent Republican, the head of the Appro- 
priation Committee, and when a man votes as I think 
he ought to vote, and an opportunity such as this 
presents itself, I am here to speak in behalf of what 
he did, not in defence of it, but in support of it. 

Now I am not here to criticise those Republican 
members and Senators whose views on the subject 
of the tariff were so strong and intense that they be- 
lieved it their duty to vote against their party on 
the tariff bill. It is a question for each man to 
settle for himself. 

The question is whether he shall help. maintain the 
party solidarity for accomplishing its chief purposes 
or whether the departure from principle in the bill as 
he regards it is so extreme that he must in conse- 
quence abandon the party. 

All I have to say is in respect to Mr.’ TAWNEY’s 
action and in respect to my own in signing the bill 
that I believed that the interests of the country, the 
interest of the party, required me to sacrifice the ac- 
complishment of certain things in the revision of 
the tariff which I had hoped for in order to maintain 
party solidarity, which I believed to be much more 
important than the reduction of rates in one or two 
schedules of the tariff.- 

Had Mr. TAwNery voted against the bill and there 
had been others of the House sufficient in number to 
have defeated the bill, or if I had vetoed the bill be- 
cause of the absence of a reduction of rates in the 
wool schedule, when there was a general downward 
revision and a substantial one, though not a com- 
plete one, we should have left the party in a condition 
of demoralization that would have prevented the ac- 
complishment of purposes and a fulfilment of other 
promises which we had made just as oe peed as we 
had entered into with respect to the tariff. 

I do not hesitate to repeat that I think ‘it would 
have been an unwise sacrifice of the business interests 
of the country; it would have been an unwise sacrifice 
of the solidarity, efficiency, and promise-performing 
power of the party, to have projected into the next 
session another long discussion of the tariff and to 
have delayed or probably. defeated the legislation 
needed in the improvement of our interstate commerce 
regulation and in making more effifient our anti-trust 
law and the prosecutions under it. 


Furthermore, Mr. Tart said that the bill pro- 
vided $75,000 for the employment of persons to 
help the President in the execution of the maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff clause and in the ad- 
ministration of the tariff law. Under that au- 
thority he had appointed a board with experts to 
investigate the operation of foreign tariffs upon 
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our exports and of our tariff on imports and ex- 
ports. He hoped to get this board to make a 
small encyclopedia of the tariff, telling the cost 
of production of artizles here and abroad and such 
matters, which will come in handy when the tariff 
is revised again, But as,to the time of the next 

revision he said: 

Now I think it is utterly useless to talk of another 
revision of the tariff during the present Congress. I 
should think that it would take the rest of this ad- 
ministration to take the data upon which a new re- 
vision might be had. 

After it has been operating for two or three years 
we can tell much more accurately than we can to-day 
its effect upon the industries of the country and the 
necessity for any amendment in its provisions. 


As to the tariff board he had appointed, Mr. Tart 
said they had no brief for either side so far as 
rates were concerned, and he hoped their observa- 
tions would be made with the same impartiality 
and freedom from anxiety about results as those 
of the Weather Bureau. 


And Now— 

The President is glad he signed the tariff bill. 

So are we. 

He thinks it is a good bill. 

It is not good enough, but it might have been 
worse and would have been but for him. 

Ife says it will certainly be two years and should 
be four years before we have another. 

That may be. But, meanwhile, tariff agitation 
and discussion will not stop. The people have 
begun to think in earnest about the tariff and 
they will keep on. The question is how long the 
country’s patience will last and who will be in- 
trusted with the next revision. How many of the 
artificers of the present bill can hold their seats 
long enough to have a hand in another? 


He Made a Phrase 

“The hum of prosperity and the ecstasy of great 
profits."—From Mr. Tart’s Boston speech, 

Score one for President Tarr. He has made a 
phrase. 


A New Federal Crime | 

We read in the papers of a new Federal statute, 
effective after January 1, 1910, which reads: 

No person shall make, issue, circulate or pay out 
any note, check, memorandum or token or other obliga- 
tion for a less sum than one dollar, intended to circu- 
late as money or to be received or used in lieu of 
lawful money of the United States, and every person 
so offending shall be fined not more than $500, or im- 
r'risoned not more than six months, or both. 

Which means that after New-Year’s the people 
of this country cannot draw checks for less than 
ene dollar. 

Why not? 

We to find gome one who happened to be 
looking#when this curious statute became a law 
(if it really did become a law), who will explain 
its warrant and intentions. 


The Congo Atrocities 


There are many of us in England who consider the 
erime which has been wrought in the Congo lands, by 
King Leopotp of Belgium and his followers, to be the 
greatest which has ever been known in human annals. 
Personally I am strongly of that opinion. 


So Conan Doy.e in a contribution to the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. Not by Norman in England 
or English in Ireland, nor by Spaniards in South 
America or by Turks anywhere, has there been, in 
Dr. Doyte’s opinion, “such a mixture of whole- 
sale expropriation and wholesale massacre all done 
under an odious guise of philanthropy, and with 
the lowest commercial motives as a reason.” As 
to the facts he finds no possibility of error. Testi- 
mony about them comes from British consuls, 
Frenchmen, missionaries of England, America, 
Sweden, and from the Jesuit Father Vermerscu; 
from the Italian government and from Mark 
Twas. Two American missionaries, SHEPHERD 
and Morrison, are about to be tried for libel be- 
cause of what they have written about King 
Leopoip’s dealings with the Congo natives. Some- 
how Christendom has been too busy to do any- 
thing about Leoprotp and his atrocities. Whoever 
looks into them sees red, but nothing is done. 
Perhaps the trial of the missionaries will bring 
matters to a head. 

At McKees Rocks 

That was a sound point that the Philadelphia 
Ledger made about the troubles of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company with its employees at Mc- 
Kees Rocks. It said: 

It is eminently pertinent to remind Mr. Horrstor 


that, while it may be true that his late employees are 
ignorant and unreasonable, his company is solely re- 
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sponsible for their presence in McKees Rocks. They 
were employed in preference to more _ intelligent 
laborers because they could be had at a lower wage, 
and the company cannot, should not, be allowed to 
evade its responsibility for the share of the disorder 
justly. attributable to it by any technical appeal to 
“ legal rights.” - 


No Health Panic Here 

A correspondent who writes from this country 
to the London Christian. World reports that 
“ America is at present in a perfect panic about 
its health.” Evidence of this panic he finds in 
the interest in the “Emmanuel Movement,” in 
“Fletcherism,” and various other phases of 
dietetic or therapeutic enthusiasm, perhaps in- 
cluding Christian Science. 

It is the first heard here of such a panic. The 
great majority of the Americans are in good 
health and going about their business about as 
usual without undue concern as to their symp- 
toms. There is some anxiety since Mr. J. J. 


HILv’s recent speech as to how long we can continue 


to get enough to eat,~but that is not acute yet. 
Measures for the protection of the public health 
run to extremes in some places. The anti-rum 
legislation verges on hysteria in some quarters; 
anti-cigarette legislation does the same. Some of 
the Western authorities do wonderful stunts of 
prohibition and prevention. We read that since 
September 1st the common drinking-cup has been 
prehibited by the State Board of Health of Kan- 
sas in railroad cars and in schoolhouses in that 
State. Folks in Kansas trains were drinking 
from the spigot at last accounts. But the great 
mass of the American people are going about the 
business of making a living and reforming the 
neighbors about as usual, eating three more or 
less square meals a day, and getting seven or 
eight hours of sleep at night. Our friends who 
are excited about health make so much ado 
over it and push about so much literature that they 
have misled the London Christian World’s corre- 
spondent. Health is a great topic. There is al- 
ways a vast ink-shed over it, especially in the 
advertising columns. Preventive medicine is ac- 
tive and very useful in these days and sometimes 
runs to extremes. But there is no panic about 
American health. 


A New Tie between West and East 

When the chancellor of the University of Kansas 
complains that the students have had too much money 
and too many motor-cars for the best use of their 
time in study, one is bound to accept Secretary WIL- 
SON’s reports concerning the unbounded prosperity 
of the agricultural West without much scepticism.— 
Npringfield Republican. 


Dear, dear! How like these States are getting 
one to another! Motor-cars and money disar- 
ranging student life in the. University of Kansas, 
too! How familiar is that complaint! A uni- 
versal experience of the ecstasy of profits will 
surely go far to bind the States together by new 
ties of common sympathy. Must Kansas send 
her youth to New Haven and Cambridge and 
Princeton to get them out of the atmosphere of 
plutocracy and give them a chance to know the 
blessings of the simple life? It is not unlikely. 
Remember that Kansas expects, when this year’s 
crops are all in, to be tle richest State per capita 
of the whole family. 


Timely Words from Mr. Bigelow 

Mr. Jonn Bicetow has seized the occasion of 
the Hupson-Futton celebration to make a point 
of real importance. The fittest way, he says, to 
celebrate the discoveryof_the Hudson River is 
to clean it up. In a public letter he represents 
the shades of Hupson and Futon as saying to 
the Mayor of New York: 


The river you are making such an ado about dis- 
covering and navigating is not the river either of us 
ever saw. The river we know and which bears one of 
our names consisted of as pure and delicious water as 
ever descended from heaven. You have permitted it 
to be converted into a great sewer into which all the 
cesspools, barnyards, kitchens, mills, and factories 
between New York and Troy discharge all their 
polluting exuvie and rubbish, instead of sending 
them back upon the lands whence it came and which 
it should enrich. In doing this you have deprived 
all the river counties of one of their most valuable 
crops. That river in our time used to swarm with 
shad, herring, sturgeon, striped bass, bullheads, sun- 
fish, and pan fish of many other varieties. These fish 
used in our times, and for many years after continued, 
to furnish at least one-third of the nourishment of all 
the inhabitants for ten miles back on both sides of 
the river from New York to Albany. . . . If you wish 
to honor us for what we have done to render this 
magnificent waterway useful, restore it to the condi- 
tion in which we left it and when it was ready to 
appease the hunger and thirst of millions of people. 


Mr. Bicetow has a good title to speak for Hup- 
son’s river. He was born in Ulster County, near 
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its shores, ninety-two years ago. lIlis summer 
home for very many years has been on its banks 
near West Point. He remembers (almost) what 
it was in Futton’s day if not in Ilupson’s, and 
he has seen it become what it has become since 
then. . Most American rivers have shared the 
Hudson’s fate—in being turned into sewers. It 
is amply worth considering what can be done to 
cleanse them. 


Mayo W. Hazeltine 

Mayo Wittiamson Hazevtine, whose picture and 
qualities are set forth on the next page, left no one 
in the world at all like himself. Ile was entirely 
out of ordinary and of a kind by himself. Who- 
ever knew him well knows that what is gone with 
him will never be replaced. 

A most interesting man, and of remarkable 
powers. He was a well-born American of New 
England descent. His middle name he got from 
his relative, Governor WiLLiAMson, the historian 
of Maine. The papers say he was bor? in Boston, 
but in the Harvard catalogues of *61 and ‘62 he 
is credited to Bangor, Maine. 

He was early left an orphan with some property; 
was well schooled and proved a diligent scholar; 
went to Harvard College and graduated from 
there in 1862, with a reputation for great ability 
and an unusually lively interest in mankind; 
went from there to Oxford, where he studied ani 
added to his experience of life; travelled on the 
Continent and added still further to experience. 
Some time or other he came home, studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar; examined the West 
and lived in it for a time. 

About 1878, being then thirty-seven years old 
and full of knowledge, he found it necessary to 
earn a living in some other way than by law, 
which, we believe, he never practised seriously. 
He wrote three newspaper articles and sent them 
to Mr. Dana of the Sun. They were all accepted, 
and gave evidence of mental furniture that 
brought him an invitation by telegraph to come 
and work for the Sun. From that time (thirty- 
one years ago) wntil last week he was one of the 
most indefatigably industrious journalists con- 
nected with the American press. 

Mr. Hazevtine was an indifferent advertiser, 
who signed no more than his initials to his book 
reviews, and put his name to a very small pro- 
portion of his other work. For that reason his 
public reputation is not cemmensurate with his 
remarkable abilities, equipment, and industry. Ile 
was, it may be, somewhat encumbered with erudi- 
tion. His long service in telling readers what 
other writers had said may have interfered some- 
what with the development and communication of 
his own thought. Possibly he grew to be too much 
a mental machine, but it was a wonderful machine, 
and fit to be better known and appreciated by 
the readers who have profited by its works. 


Charles F. McKim 

On the same day with Mr. Hazertine die? 
CuarLtes Fotten McKim. There can be no lack 
of public appreciation of the work he did in his 
day and generation for the people of the United 
States. There is no firm of architects to which 
is due a larger share of credit for the improve- 
ment in building in America in the last thirty 
years than to the firm of McKim, Mead, & White. 
Of that firm a Boston critic justly says in the 
Transcript that “i a very short 


in thirty years 
time in the arts—it has set a standard, enlight- 
ened a public, and, if American architecture were 
not the fluid thing that it is, almost established 
a tradition.” The work that that firm did bore 
the firm’s name, and it is hard to get behind that 
to the individual members. There is fame in 
abundance for all their high deserts, yet Mr. 
McKim had always been thought of, and, we be- 
lieve, with justice, as the dominating mind of the 
concern. He had authority, persuasiveness, and 
tact. Through them he won the chance to build 
as beautifully as he knew how, and once his build- 
ings stood in stone and brick, they were even more 
persuasive than their builder. To Mr. McKim’s 
firm New York owes the Madison Square Garden, 
the Columbia University buildings, the Library 
and Hall of Fame of the New York University, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Station,: Dr. Park- 
HuRST’s church) four or five clubs, and much be- 
sides, including many private dwellings.* They 
did much for Boston, including the Publie Li- 
brary, a great deal for Washington, and their 
buildings besides are well distributed about the 
country. Wherever they stand they do good, edu- 
cating the public taste, teaching observers wherein 
a good building is. better than a bad one, and 
inducing an effective preference for the good. 
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drudgery. The force of modesty and 


Mayo W. Hazeltine 


Tit passing of Mayo W. Hazeltine, 
some two vears within the Psalmist’s 
hmit of human life, removes one of 
the most eminent and remarkable 
journalists and publicists of his 
type and kind. One says of his 
kind, but where, in facet, is there an- 
other specimen of his species’ — In 
the journalism of New York in his 
generation he was unique. In respect 
of facility and productivity, consider- 
Ing the quality of his product, one 
would find it difficult to name his 
match. One has to go back to such 
giants as Trollope, with his two hun- 
dred and fifty words every quarter of 
an hour for two hours and three-quar- 
ters every day. to find a parallel to 
Mr. Hazeltine’s output. Probably it 
Was equal to that of the novelist.! 
And it was more toilsome, at least’ 
more time-consuming work than that 
of novel-writing. Trollope has told us. 
that. while his novels were doing, he 
was “living with his characters,” 
earrving them about with him = all 
day and all the waking hours of the 


night. 
To the man who does this. even Trol- 
lope's daily stint ceases to be so 


wonderful. When he came to sit down 
to his desk, it was all plain sailing. 
The stream of warrative or conversa- 
tion flowed on with an uninterrupted 
smoothness and steadiness from a 
practised pen. He never had to stop 
to look up references for verification 
or rectilieation. but none of Mr. 
Hazeltine’s lines of writing could be 
done so easily. Continual interrup- 
tions for these purposes were neces- 
sary to all of them. This makes the 
more wonderful the extent of the 
“Itbrary.” as the New York Sun puts 
it. which in the last generation he has 
contributed to its columns. 

To the public the deceased journal- 
ist was best known, necessarily, by 
the book reviews which were signed 
With*his initials. These might very 
well have seemed to account for the 
whole working time of a facile and 
industrious writer. The reviews were 
unique in their seope and purpose. 
They almost always aimed at giving 
the reader a fair and complete notion 
of what was in the book which it was 


unambitiousness could go no further 
than in this studious or this in- 
stinctive self-suppression. Nobody 
could ever have complained of him, as 
a reader once complained of Matthew 
Arnold, “ Why doesn’t he get out of 
the way and let me see his show, if 
he has any?” The reviewer always 
took himself out of the way, and ex- 
hibited only his “show.” This 
method has, of course, the defects of 
its qualities. But a single volume 
was made of Mr. Hazeltine’s collected 
reviews, portentously voluminous as 
they were, nor would one care 
for another. In fact such a col- 
lection would have been not only 
foreign but hostile to their purpose, 
which was merely to keep the reader 
abreast of the literary output while 
it was in process of delivery, en- 
tirely forgetting and ignoring those 
things that were behind. Which is 
to say that the reviews were not 
literature but journalism, very high- 
class journalism. 

And so with the avocations by 
which the writer was less well known 
only beeause his work in these was 
for the most part anonymous and 
editorial. And yet, as his book re- 
viewing would have accounted for the 
working time of one industrious jour- 
nalist, his discussions of foreign af- 
fairs would have accounted for that 
of another, while his magazine writ- 
ing would have gone far to account 
for that of a third. “ Discussion,” in- 
deed, is not the word. It was ex- 
position and elucidation in this part 
of his field also to which the publicist 
devoted himself as the reviewer in the 
other. There was in either case no 
“tendenz.” Here, again, one came 
upon the same evidence of modesty 
and unambitiousness. What one found 
was not an argument or an appeal, 
but only a clear and colorless state- 
ment of the ease. Whether the sub- 
ject was the latest striking book, or 
the latest striking complication § in 
the polities of any foreign country, 
the statement was made in the same 
impersonal way, a way rather law- 
verlike than literary, and rather in 
the judicial tone than in that of an 
advocate. The writer’s legal train- 
ing here stood him in good stead. His 


undertaken to review. And they al- 
most always succeeded in pur- 
pose. It was not the kind of review 
Which authors or publishers may be 
supposed to like best. It did not 
pique but assuaged curiosity about 
the book under notice, insomuch that it was commonly 
said that the advantage of Ilazeltine’s reviews was 
that. when vou had read one of them. vou did not 
have to read the book. But it was not the interest of 
author or publisher that the reviewer had in view, but 
strictly and solely that of the reader, whose rights 
the reviewer held himself bound to respect. The reader 
Whose literary reading was confined to these reviews 
found nimself very fairly eamipped with a knowledge 
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of what was going on in the literature of the day, so 
far as it was striking and serious. And the reviewer's 
interest was in subject-matter, hardly at all in man- 
ner. No literary writing could be less literary, in the 
sense of being “ belletristic.” His comparative indif- 
ference to style in others was reflected in his own 
style, perfectly workmanlike, perfectly clear, and per-; 
fectly colorless. To writers of a different tempera- 
ment, his work would have seemed _ intolerable 


ecolleagties on the press and in the 
same kind of exposition were his 
most competent as they were his 
most admiring critics. They were in 
the habit of turning to his treatment 
of subjects which they had also been 
treating with a “certain fearful looking for” some 
vital or highly relevant point which they had been 
overlooking. but which certainly had not been over- 
looked by this competitor, who overlooked nothing that 
was essential to an understanding of the matter in 
hand. If Burke's dream of the ideal newspaper as “ the 
history of the world for a day” is ever to come true, 
journalists of Mr. Hazeltine’s kind will be very largely 


concerned in its production. 


Correspondence 


“TENNYSON AND TLOLAMLES 


SCRANTON, Pa, August 21, 1909. 
Te the Editor of Harpers Weekly: 

Sik.—Although not -given to writing. and 
being somewhat timid of taking issue with the ortho- 
dox, | am. nevertheless. impelled to utter my obscure 
protest agamst the juxtaposition of the names of 
Tennysen and Holmes in the Wrekiy of August 14th, 
und the flippant, irreverent tone in which the author 
of the “ \atocrat of the Breakfast Table” is referred 
to in your usually dignified and = disereetly edited 
columns. 

There is no eomparison between Tennyson and 
Hlolmes, and there can be none. | regard each as great 
in his own sphere, and any comment made on them 
should, it seems to me, be made separately. To my 
humble way of thinking no man since Shakespeare has 
touched the hearts of so many English-speaking people 
as Tennyson. He is truly one of the glories of Eng- 
land, and the only man in the history of that country 
that magnified tie laureateship. Others were honored 
when they were created poets laureate, but Tennyson 


Jvonored the title in accepting it. He was too great a 
-man to devote his genius to the laudation of royalty. 


His domain was the human heart. Some noisy rhapso- 
dists. in his day and since, have strung their harps to 
secialism and made demagogic claims on behalf of the 
proletariat. but which of them has so glorified our 
common clay as Tennyson has done in the thought 
uttered in his “ Clara Vere de Vere.” 


“Vet trust me. Clara Vere de Vere, 
From von blue heaven above us bent 
The gardener Adam and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 
llowe’er it be it seems to me 
‘Tis noble only to be good; 
Kind hearts are .more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


| take these lines for the truths they teach. They 
express more for our common humanity than all the 
evelonie ravings of those who have denounced Tsars 
and despots, and they are the convictions of a man who 


swaved a mightier sceptre than any king that ever 
ruled in England. For goodness’ sake don’t mention 
Kipling in the same breath. He bears the same rela- 
tion to Tennyson that the Isle of Man does to the 
British Empire, or Hall Caine to William Shake- 
spear®~_ The majestic, soul-moving Tennyson will en- 
dure whéy all the Kiplings. and poetie striplings of 
our noisy hammer-and-tongs day are forgotten. 

Now, a word as to Dr. Holmes. I believe he would 
be the first to protest against the use ef his name in the 
same article with Tennyson, were he still among us, 
and chiefly because he was able to appreciate the great- 
ness of the English poet. Dr. Holmes deserves to be 
considered apart. He was original and unique. He 
fills a place in English letters all by himself, and this 
country has good reason to be proud of what he has 
achieved for its literature. 1 do not overlook the 
fact that the WreEKLY commends some of his writings, 
and recalls those that are affectionately remembered 
by his admirers. But why refer to him as “the little 
doctor”? That's in execrable taste. Neither his 
stature nor his profession was in question, The fa- 
miliar effrontery of certain latter-day writers, in 


writing of those who have passed away, reminds me 


of the clownish grave-digger’s patronizing familiarity 
with the skull of Yorick. Let us set every man in his 
proper niche, avoid confusing and irrelevant com- 
parison, and show that we can appreciate Tennyson 
without even seeming to disparage Holmes. I trust 
you will pardon these erratic and disjointed sentences 
from one whose days of hard toil have been made 
less burdensome by the perusal of “ Enoch Arden,” 
and “The Old Man Dreams.” 
I am, sir, 
NeD NEWCOME. 


“LUXURIES” AND “ NECESSARIES ” 
New York, August 21, 10909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.—The following seems to embody about all of 
the humor contained in the recent tariff bill. In the 
Oil, Paint, and Druq Reporter, a reputable trade 
paper, there was published under date of August 16th, 
a long editorial under the heading “ Reflection upon 
Tariff Matters,” which concludes as follows: 

“It may be noted that the present act has increased 
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the rate on that class of merchandise which comes 
under the heading of * Luxuries’ from the old average 
rate of 41.28% to 45.84%. but that the average rate 
on * Necessaries’ is now fractionally lower, the re- 
spective rates of the Dingley and the Payne-Aldrich 
acts being 26.02% and 26.01%.” 

Can you make any suggestion regarding the form of 
testimonial which a grateful republic should make to 
Messrs. Payne, Aldrich, et al.? 

I am, sir, W. 


IS VIRGINIA DESERTING DEMOCRACY? 
BiackspurG, VA., August 24, 10900. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In the issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY for August 
7th inst., in commenting on the political conditions in 
Virginia, you state that, “ Taft gained in Richmond 
and all over the State.” 

Upon what data is such a statement based? 

For the past thirty-six years no candidate for 
President has had as large a percentage of the vote 
in Virginia as Bryan had in 1908, with one exception 
only, namely, Judge Parker in 1904, the difference 
being but one per cent. even then—that is, 61% and 
j2%, respectively, as the following table shows. 
(Given in per cent.) 


Year.....°72 ’80 ’84 ’88 ‘92 96 04 ’08 
a 50Y, 43 43 49 49%, 39 46 44 37 38 
49, 57 57 51 °50% 56 53 55 62 61 


For Governor no tendency. toward Republicanism is 
evident. (In per cent.) 


*S5 *S9 03 "05 
ee 47 43 41 33 41 36 
ee? 53 57 59 65 58 64 


Republican fains in Richmond are insignificant. 


ACTUAL VOTE 


"06 ‘00 04 708 
ES 5100 2700 500 1100 
SE 7800 6000 3700 4100 


What are your conclusions? 
I am, sir, | X. 
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By Thomas A. Janvier , 


ARegiment for the Sea,containing 


verie neceflariematters for all forts of men and 
trauailers,wher vnto is added an Hidrographicall difcourfe 


Cattay, wrutten by 


william | Borne 


Hood, D. in jabificke 
ded anew Regiment.and Tablecf declan 


Wherevnte is alle adiopned the Mariners euide, wit perfea 
Sea Carde by the faid Thomas Hobd om 
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Fac-simile of title-page of the most 
famous sea handbook of Hudson’s time 


HESE new facts relating to the last royage of 

Henry Hudson.appeared in print for the first time 
it Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s interesting historical work, 
“ Henry Hudson: a Brief Statement of His Aims and 
His Achievements,” published by Harper & Brothers. 


RPE OPS the work of cataloguing the State 
ESOS NG RE 2? Papers of England has gone on, un- 
der the direction of the Royal His- 
torical Commission, forgotten docu- 
%> ments have come to light which— 
\ by enlarging, by modifying, by con- 

tradicting, statements hitherto ac- 
cepted as of fact—appreciably have 
clarified thistory. 
cataloguing, and directly due to the use made of it by 
Mr. R. G. Marsden, in an article on “ English Ships 
in the Time of James |.” (Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., Vol. 
XIX.), that I have been able to find and to publish 
a number of hitherto unknown contemporary docu- 
ments relating to Hudson’s last voyage. 

Until now ‘nearly all that has been known about that 
voyage, and absolutely all that has been known about 
Hudson's abandonment by his mutinous crew, has been 
derived from the unsupported assertions of one man 
—embodied in the curious document that Purchas 
— under the caption: “ A Larger Discourse of 
the Same Voyage and the Successe Thereof, written by 
Abacucks Prickett, a servant of Sir Dudley Digges, 
whom the Mutineers had saved in hope to procure ‘his 
Master to worke their Pardon.” 

Being essentially an apologetic pleading, intended 
to save his own neck and the necks of his companions, 
Prickett’s' narrative always has been under a cloud. 
That Purchas himself distrusted it is shown in his 
comment: “ This report of Prickett may happely bee 
suspected by some as not so friendly to Hudson.” The 
most authoritative of Hudson’s modern biographers, 
Dr. G. M. Asher, equally distrustful of the “ Discourse,” 
concluded his critical examination of it with the re- 
gretful deliverance: “ But Prickett is the only eye- 
witness that has left us an account of these events; 
and we can, therefore, not correct his statements 
whether they be true or false.” 

Had Purchas seen fit to include in his history a 
record of the trial of the mutineers, as he reasonably 
might have done, the testimony of additional eye- -wit- 
nesses would have been preserved. But Purchas comes 
no nearer to the trial than to quote the statement 
made by Hessel Gerritz—in the Latin edition of the 
year 1613 of his Detcctio Freti—to the effect that the 
crew of the Discovery, on returning to England, had 
been thrown into prison. What happened to those 
prisoners later, neither he nor any other historian has 
told. At that point, for nearly three hundred years, 
the Hudson story has stopped short. 

It is precisely the record of the trial of the mutineers 
that I have been so fortunate as to find. Following 
up Mr. Marsden’s references to manuscript sources of 
information relating severally to the ships which he 
has listed, I have procured from the Public Record 
Office, in London, copies of all the documents now to 
be found there connected with the proceedings taken 
in the High Court gf Admiralty against the crew of 
the Discovery. In addition to these documents, I have 
procured from the manuscript records of the Trinity 
House a transcript of the examination by the Masters 
(October 24, 1611) of the eight members of, the crew 
of the Discovery who lived to come home. (This ex- 


It is due to that’ 


amination was referred to, but was not published, by 
Mr. Alexander Brown in his most painstakingly thor- 
cugh work, The Genesis of the United States.) Most 
regrettably, the record of the trial is incomplete. We 
still are left in ignorance as to what punishment—- 
even as to whether any punishment—was inflicted upon 
Hudson's murderers. 

The primary importance of these new-found docu- 
ments, nowever, is not that they establish the faet— 
until now not established—that the mutineers were 
brought to a trial, conclusive or inconclusive: it is 
that they embody the sworn testimony of six members 
of the Discorery’s crew as to the circumstances of 
Hludson’s outeasting; and so do, after a fashion, sup- 
ply the long-desired check on Prickett’s narrative. 
Prickett himself is one of the six whose testimony-—— 
in harmony, naturally, with his “ Larger Discourse ” 
—has been recovered. But in addition to that “ only 
eye-witness "—whose account, true or false, could not 
be corrected—we now have five other eye-witnesses ; 
and the testimony of all of them, so far as it goes, 
is in accord with what Prickett has told. 

Such agreement is not proof of truth. The newly 
produced witnesses and the earlier single witness, we 
must remember, equally were interested in making out 
a case for themselves that would save them from being 
hanged. But this new evidence—in that it hangs well 
tovether, and especially in that it manifests a most 
bitter feeling against Hudson which is absent from 
Vrickett’s narrative—does tend to put our hitherto 
dubious knowledge of Hudson’s last voyage on far 
firmer. ground. Because of Prickett’s now demon- 
strated temperateness of statement in regard to the 


Unidentified portrait in the New York City Hall that 
erroneously has been styled a portrait of Henry Hudson 


most vital matter affecting the mutiny, it is not an 
unfair assumption that the “ Larger Discourse,” as a 
whole, is entitled to a fuller credence than ever yet it 
has received. 


[ append, in part, one of the recovered documents: 
a comparison of which with the “ Larger Discourse ~ 
will illustrate the moderation of Prickett’s statements. 
“INSTANCE & PRIZE RECORDS. (miu COURT OF AD 
MIRALTY., ) EXAMINATIONS, &C. SERIES VOL. 42, 
vo 1614 
Die Sabbto NAVto January 1611. 
“EDWARD WILLSON, of Portesmouth Surgien 


The last days of Henry Hudson, from the painting by Sir John Collier in the Tate Gallery, London 


ON HIS LAST VOYAGE IN THE ARCTIC HUDSON WAS SET ADRIFT IN A SMALL ROAT BY HIS MUTINOUS CREW AND 
WAS NEVER AFPTERWARD HEARD OF 
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Dutch ships of Hudson’s time 
DE VEER. DRIE SEYLAGIEN, AMSTERDAM, 1605 


aged XXij yeares sworne and examined before the 


Right Worll. Mr. [Master] Doctor Trevor Judge of 


Matyes High- Court of the Admiltye concerninge 
his late beinge at sea in the Discovery of London 
Shereof Henry Iludson was Mr. for the Northwest 
discovery sayth as followeth. te 

* Being demaunded whether he was one of the com- 
panie of the Discovery whereof Henry Hudson was Mr. 
tot the Northwest passagessaythe by ol his 
oathe that he was Surgion of the said Slypp the said 
vovadge. } 

* Beinge’ asked further whether ther@ was not a 
mutynie in the said Shipp the said voyadge by some 
of the companie of the said Shipp against the Mr., 
and of the manner and occasion thereof and by whome 
suythe that their victualls were soe scante that they 
had but two quartes of meale allowed to serve Xxx1j 
men for a day,.and that the Mr. had bread and cheese 
and aquavite in his eabon and called some of the com- 
panie whome he favoured to eate and drinke with him 
in his cabon whereuppon those that had nothinge did 
vrudge and mutynye both against the Mr. and ‘hose 
that he gave bread and drinke unto, the begynning 
whereof was thus vizt. One William Willson then 
Roateswayne of the said shipp but since slayne by 
the salvages went up to Phillipp Staffe the Mrs. Mate 
and asked him the reason why the Mr. should sce 


favour to give meate to some of the companie, and 
not the rest whoe aunswered that it was necessary 
that some of them should be kepte upp Whereuppon 
Willson went downe agayne and told one Henry 
Greene what the said Phillipp Staffe had said to the 
said Willson Whereuppon they with others consented 
together and agreed to pynion him the said Mr. and 
one John Kinge whoe was Quarter Mr. and put them 
into a shallopp and Phillipp Staffe mighte have stayed 
still in the shipp but he would voluntarilie goe into 
the said shallopp for love of the Mr. uppon condition 
that they would give him his clothes (which he had) 
there was allso six more besides the other three putt 
into the said shallopp whoe thinkeinge that they were 
onely put into the shallopp to keepe the said Hudson 
the Mr. and Kinge till the victuals were a sharinge 
went out willinglie but afterwards findinge that the 
companie in the shipp would not suffer them to come 
agayne into the shipp they desyred that they mighte 
have their cloathes and sve pte of them was delivered 
them. ... 

“ Beinge asked whoe were the -pties that consented 
to this mutynie saythe he knoweth not otherwise then 
before he hath deposed savinge he saythe by vertue 
of his oathe that this exaet never knewe thereof till 
the Mr. was brought downe pynioned and sett downe 
before this eaxtes cabon and then this examinate 


Ricn: TREVOR. 


copy. 


An explorer’s ship in the ice 
FROM DE VEER. DRIE SEYLAGIEN, AMSTERDAM, 1605 


looked out and asked him what he ayled and he said 
that he was pynioned and then this exate would have 
come out of his cabon to have gotten some victualls 
amongest them and they that had bounde the Mr. 
said to this exate that yf he were well he should keepe 
himselfe soe and further saythe that neither did 
Silvanus Bond Nicholas Simmes and Frances Clements 
consente to this practize against the Mr. of this exates 
knowledge. 


“ Beinge asked what became of the said Hudson the 
Mr. and the rest of the companie that were put into 
the shallopp saythe that they put out sayle and fol- 
lowed after them that were in the shipp the space 
of halfe an houre and when they sawe the shipp put 
one [on] more sayle and that Rar could not foHowe 
them then they putt in for the shoare and soe they lost 
sighte of them and never heard of them since. And 
more he cannot depose. 


Epw: WILLSONN. 
“I certify that the foregoing is a true and authentic 
“J. F. HANbcock, 


Assistant-Keeper of the Public Records 
* LONDON, th June, 1909.” 
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credited with four voyages of which there are 

historical records. The first, second, and fourth 

were made under English auspices, but the third and 
most famous was under the Dutch flag. 

The first voyage was made in the Hopevrell, in the 


IIUDSON, the English navigator, is 


interests of the English Muscovy Company, and lasted 
from April 23 to September 15, 1607. The intention 
was to reach China by passing between Greenland and 
Spitzbergen, but after arriving at latitude 81° 30° the 
aretie ice blocked further progress, 

In 1608, from. April 22d to August 26th, another 
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Hudson’s Four Recorded Voyages 


voyage was made under the same auspices. After 
attempting a passage between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla, he was again defeated by the ice and then 
tried to find a way through the Nova Zembla group, 
but failed. 

Entering the service of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany in 1609, Hudson made his third historic voyage 
in the Half Moon. 

On April 17, 1610, he started on his last voyage, 
having been equipped by a new English company which 
represented the interests of the Muscovy Company, 
the English East India Company, and several patrons 
among the nobility. His ship was the Discovery, and 
his object was to starch for a northwest route to the 
Pagific Ocean through what is now called Hudsons 
Strait. While wintering in Hudsons Bay, his crew 
mutinied and set Hudson and seven others adrift in 
a small boat. What became of the famous explorer 
no one knows. 

It was on- his third voyage that Henry Hudson 
discovered the beautiful river which bears his name. 
He sets sail from Amsterdam on April 4, 1609, in the 
Half Moon, or De Halve. Maene, with a crew of Dutch 
and English sailors. Sailing up the coast of Norway, 
on May 5th he rounded the North Cape and steered 
for Nova Zembla. The ice baffled his attempt to find 
the northeast passage and he returned to the North 
Cape on May 1th. He then determined to search for 
a northwest passage at about latitude 40°, letters from 
his friend, Capt. John Smith, having suggested such 
a possibility. 

Hudson reached the American coast July 12th and 
anchored in a Maine harbor on July 18th. After 
cutting a new foremast there, he proceeded southward 
to a point about one hundred miles below Chesapeake 
Bay, then turned about and coasted northward to the 


Delaware Bay. Continuing up the coast, on September 


2d he anchored in sight of a promontory believed to 
be the Navesink Highlands on the south side of New 
York Bay. The next day they-found a good anchor- 
age inside of Sandy Hook. While exploring the ad- 
jacent waters with a small boat, the entrance through 
the Narrows was discovered. Ascending the river, on 


. September 14th the Half Moon had entered the region 


of the Highlands. On the 15th the Catskills were 
reached, and on September 19th the shallow water 
prevented further progress when the ship was op- 
posite what is now the northern end of the city of 
Albany. 

Convinced that this was not the desired route to 
the Pacific, on September 23d the ship was headed 
down-stream. After repulsing an Indian attack while 
in the neighborhood of Spuyten Duyvil Creek, the Half 
Moon anchored at Hoboken from October 2d to October 
4th, when she passed out to sea. Holding a course 
across the Atlantic, Hudson arrived safely at Dart- 
mouth, England, on November 7, 1609. 
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The great tiller by which the “Clermont” was steered up the Hudson The duplicate of Fulton’s “Clermont” speeding along at five miles an hour 


Hudson’s dauntless little “ Half Moon,” rebuilt and sent over from Holland to share first honors in the celebration 


BRINGING BACK THE DAYS OF HUDSON AND FULTON 


THE TWO TINY CRAFT, THE “ HALF MOON” AND THE “CLERMONT,” WHICH HAVE SPANNED THE YEARS AND COME AGAIN TO THE WATERS OF THE HUDSON 
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The “ Clermont ” has no engine-room—the machinery being exposed to the weather The paddle-whecls are governed by iron fly-wheels placed outside the hull 
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How Dr. Cook was treated by his admirers 


: Dr. Cook, with Mrs. Cook and his daughter Helen, aboard the tug “ John K. Gilkinson,” salutes the crowd waiting on the “Grand Republic” y 


AMERICA’S WELCOME TO DR. COOK 


UPROARIOUS CROWDS ACCLAIMED THE DISCOVERER OF THE NORTH POLE UPON HIS ARRIVAL AT NEW YORK ABOARD THE “ OSCAR Il.” ON TUESDAY OF THIS WEEK. 
HE WAS MET BY A TUG CARRYING MRS. COOK, AND TRANSFERRED TO THE “ GRAND REPUBLIC,” WHICH BORE HIM TO BROOKLYN WITH THE HONORS OF A CON QUEROR 
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THE PERSONALITY OF THE DISCOVERER, THE RECORD OF HIS POLAR EXPLORATIONS, AND THE STORY 
OF HIS ASCENT OF MT. McKINLEY, WHICH HAVE BECOME OBSCURED BY REASON OF HIS OWN RETICENCE 


KR. FREDERICK ALBERT COOK, 
1c} who has been made the recipient of 
a shower of honors and decorations 
upon the occasion of his visit to 
Denmark after his return from the 
discovery of the north pole, is a 
, man of extreme reticence—a charac- 
teristic which was quickly noted by 
the observant Danes. This quality, 
combined with that modesty which so frequently ac- 
companies tenacity of purpose, has caused his exploits 
in the field of scientific exploratjon to be over- 
shadowed by many, less venturesome but more spec- 
tacular feats. In Denmark, however, the explorer was 
measured up correctly; not a dissentient voice was 
heard in the unanimity of acclamation, and the degree 
of Doctor of Science. was bestowed upon him by the 
University of Copenhagen, he received the gold medal 
of the Royal Danish Geographical Society, and the 
King made him a member of the Royal Danish Order 
of Merit. This is an honor that Dr. Cook shares with 
Nansen and Sven Hedin, the explorer of central Asia, 
but, unlike theirs, his order, according to one corre- 
spondent, contains “a royal crown in gold affixed to 
the medal under the ribbon,” a peculiar distinction 
hitherto reserved exclusively for Danes. 

There is a curious quiet undertone of unanimous 
appreciation from all the friends whom he has ever 
made, No hostile voice seems to be raised anywhere 
from among his former associates. This quietness of 
demeanor, this characteristic modesty which he has 
retained in face of the signal honors—the royal 
decorations, and those from learned bodies, which he 


By Henry Paradyne 
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3 
and three dogs drawing eleven 
heavilys loaded sledges. Upon the 
heights of Ellesmere Sound the tem- 
perature sank to eighty-three de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit, and 
severa) of the party were severely 
frostbitten, but a happy hunting- 
ground for bears, hares, and musk- 
oxen was discovered, and on March 
2Ist the crossing of the circumpolar 
ice-pack was begun. After March 
30th the last signs of land were left 
behind. With two Eskimos and 
twenty-six dogs Dr. Cook advanced 
across a monotonous, moving sea of 


ice. “Neither the footprints of 
bears nor the blow-holes of seals 
were detected.” he stated. “ Even 


the microscopic creatures of the deep 
were no longer under us.” The sun 
appeared above the horizon on April 
7th, when the party was within two 
hundred miles of the pole. The re- 
maining miles were covered quickly, 
until the culmination of the journey 


two weeks later. The return jour- 
ney was attended by many hard- 
ships, and finally progress was 
stopped by want of food and climatic 


obstacles. Cave life-was resorted to, 
game was killed with bows and arrows, lances, and 


knives, and it was not until April 15th in the present 
year that the Greenland shores were attained. 

When the first 

thrill oceasion- 


At the foot of a 3,000-foot precipice, up which steps were cut 


probably prized more highly, with the royal salute 
from the Norwegian guns at Kristiansand, by order of 
King Haakon—has always been the man’s leading 
trait, say his friends. Who is this man, many are 
asking—this unassuming, stockily built man who has 
suddenly appeared to claim the world’s encomiums 
Like so many of our best Americans, he is of German 
extraction: the family name was Koch, but the ex- 
plorer was born Cook; happily, too, for the name 
carries with it the finest traditions of sea-venture. 
Ile opened his eyes at Callicoon Depot, Sullivan 
County, New York, on June 10, 1865. The son of a 
physician, no better craft than his father’s existed 
for him; he was educated in Brooklyn and received 
his M.D. degree from the University of New York in 
1890. In 1902 he married Mary Fidell Hunt in 
Lrooklyn, of which city he has remained a _ resident 
during the intervals between his adventurous jour- 
neys. He has the Belgian Order of Leopold, the gold 
medal of the Belgian Royal Society, the silver medal 
of the Belgian Royal Geographical Society; he is 
a member of many scientific and medical associations ; 
here is his record as an explorer: surgeon of the 
Peary aretic expeditions of 1891-92 and 1901; sur- 
geon of the Belgian antarctic expedition, 1897-09; 
leader of expeditions to explore and ascend Mt. Me- 
Kinley, 1903-06, being successful in the latter year; 
the first man in history to reach the north pole, 
April 21, 1908. 

The surprising journey which culminated in this 
last remarkable success has. been made known; a 
brief summary only needs to be given. The “ dash” 
was made from a point nearly 700 miles from the top 
of the earth, where all meridians converge at latitude 
0. Numbers of Fskimos had gathered at Annootok, 
on the Greenland shore, for the winter bear hunt, with 
strong dogs, and plans were matured during the long 
winter of 1907-08 to force a new route across Grin- 
nell Land and northward along its west coast out on 
the polar sea. On February 19, 1908, the expedition 
set forth, consisting of eleven men and one hundred 


ed by the recep- 
tion of the news 
of Dr. Cook's 
triumph had 
subsided, doubts 
were voiced— 
not so much as 
to his veracity 
as regarding the 
possibility that 
he had been in 
| error. It was 
| in England that 
| these found 
: | strongest sup- 


port, and here 
unjustifiable at- 
tacks upon the 
honor of the 
| explorer were 
made, The 
reason for this 
must be  as- 
cribed partly to 
some jealousy 
that a foreign 
flag should have 
flown at the 
pole; yet the 
opposition was 
not wholly of 
an interested 
character. Only 
a few years ago 
English  scien- 
tifie societies 
were victimized 
by the charlatan De Rougemont, who claimed to have 
survived twenty years of existence among races of 
unknown blacks along the unexplored north shore of 
Australia, and 
until the bubble 


Dr. Cook resting on the southwest ridge of Mt. McKinley 


Cook was whole-heartedly supported by Denmark, and 
speedily convinced the world in general that he was no 
echarlatan. The first incident that restored public 
confidence in him was the acceptance of his statements 
by the Danish polar explorers Sverdrup and Amundsen, 
and his endorsement, after due consideration had been 
given, by the Royal Danish Geographical Society and 
the University of Copenhagen. The second was even 
more convineing. Within a few days of Dr. Cook's 
return to civilization the public was startled by a des- 
patch from Mr. Peary, announcing that he, too, had 
discovered the north pole. Mr. Peary’s long record of 
arctic exploration and his faithful investigations of 
twenty years’ duration, together with the known in- 
tegrity of his character. do not for a moment permit 
the assumption that his claims were unsubstantiated. 
Therefore, when the criticisms which had been directed 
against Dr. Cook’s story were found to apply even more 
strongly to Mr. Peary’s with uo possibility of validity 
in the latter case, and when Dr. Cook’s statements 
were borne out by Mr. Peary’s, there remained no 
longer doubt except in prejudiced minds that Dr. Cook 
was indeed to go down in the pages of history as one 
of the greatest of explorers and not side by side with 
historic charlatans. Dr. Cook's story had been eriti- 
cised on the ground that the speed which lie main- 
tained over the ice, averaging some fifteen miles a day, 
was impossible of achievement. When Mr. Peary’s 
own story flashed through the air by wireless it was 
seen that he had himself greatly exceeded this reeord. 
Dr. Ceok’s veracity had been impugned upon the 
ground that he was accompanied by only two Eskimos. 
Mr. Peary was shown to have made the last. stage of 
his journey in the company of only one. And Mr. 
Peary had borne out the statements of the Brooklyn 
doctor, both as to the condition of the ice and to the 
absence of land at the pole; while the temperature 
which he encountered there varied but a few degrees 


from that reeorded by his rival a_twelvemonth 
previously. 
Mention has been made of Dr. Cook’s record oft 


geographical and seientific work. Within a vear after 
his graduation he began his career as an explorer with 
Mr. Peary. In 1894 he went cruising on northern 
waters on board the Miranda, a steel-hull boat that 


was pricked by 


the production 
of testimony 
from men who 
had known him 
the man was 
féted and lion- 
ized, doubts of 


his story being 
far between and 
few. It was 
presumably the 
remembrance of 
this ineident 
that induced a 
portion of the 
London press to 
assume a  hos- 
tileattitude 
toward the ex- 
plorer, and it 
was the mod- 
esty of his na- 
ture and a cer- 
tain inability or 
unwillingness to 
defend his 
claims against 
any but author- 
ized and pre- 
cise scientific 
charges which 
for a time seem- 


ed to lend color 
to the accusa- 
tions. But Dr. 
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Fording a glacial stream near the approach to Mt. McKinley 
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the western side 
of the range. 
These clouds 
blotted out most 
of the mountains 
near the main 
range. This lower 
world of lesser 
mountains did 
| not impress us 
| so much as the 

little sky-world 

about us. Here, 
| under our feet, 
was the top of 
the continent, the 
north pole of our 
ambitions, prob- 
ably the coldest 
spot earth, 
and we were the 
most miserable 
of men at a time 
when we should 
have been elated. 
Nevertheless, I 
shall always re- 
member, with a 
mental _ focus 
sharpened by 
time, the warm 
friendship of my 
companion, Ed- 


Cutting steps in the ice-covered slope 


had been used in the trade between New York and 
the West Indies. She ran into an iceberg north of 
Newfoundland and put into St. Johns for repairs with 
a hole in her prow as big as a door, caused by a colli- 
sion with an iceberg. Had the ship been struck 
below the waterline Dr. Cook’s name would never 
have .been associated with the great discovery of this 
month. 

But Dr. Cook’s fame as an explorer has_ rested 
hitherto with his suecessful ascent of Mount MecKin- 
lev, in Alaska, which had long defied conquest. In 
1893, and again in 1906, expeditions had been organ- 
ized, at a total cost of $28,000, to enable it to be ex- 
plored and sealed: but it was notmuntil 1907 that Dr. 
Cook sueceeded in the undertaking. Many months 
were spent in perfecting an equipment which should 
be-light and efficient under the severe test of exploring 
high slopes in mid-Alaska, so near the arctic circle. 
It is interesting to note that Dr. Cook in this expedi- 
tion made use of an innovation which he mentions as 
having served him usefully on his expedition to the 
pole-—a silk tent, large enough for three men, weigh- 
ing but three pounds and requiring no pole. Pemmican 
—comprised of equal quantities of dried beef and beef 
tallow, and biscuits, baked and dried, were the staples 
of diet. The suecessful ascent, which was made in 
the company of Edward Barrille, is recorded in Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE for May, 1907: 

“We were camped at an altitude above the summit 
of Mount St. Elias,” says the narrative. The arctic 
circle was within sight. The temperature remained 
uniformly sixteen degrees below zero, and an air with 
a piercing penetration drifted over us. We breathed 
heavily, and our hearts labored like gas-engines in 
trouble. The cireulation was so depressed that it was 
impossible to dispel the sense of chilliness. —In- 
creased clothing or bed-covers did not seem to make 
much difference. The best thing to meet the shivers 
was hot tea. The alcohol-lamp was not a success at 
this altitude. But with a good deal of nursing we 
succeeded in melting snow enough for our drinks. The 
water boiled at a point so low thet the tea was weak 
und never too hot. Indeed, if we desired the real flavor 
of the tea, it was necessary to eat the tea-leaves. 

* With numb fingers and teeth chattering we packéd 
our sleeping-bags and a light emergency ration in the 
rucksack, and then, with grim determination, and 
with a flag we started for the culminating peak. 
The sun had risen out of the great green low- 
land bevond Mount Hayes, and was moving toward 
the ice-blink caused by the extensive glacial sheets 
north of the St. Elias group. Our route was over a 
featiery snew-field which cushioned the gap between 
rows of granite pinnacles. 

“(ne hundred steps and then a halt, leaning on our 
ice-axes to rest. Another hundred. steps, and another 
halt to gape for breath, and so on in our weary efforts 
to rise. The last few hundred feet of the ascent so 
reduced our physical powers that we dropped on to the 
snow, completely exhausted, gasping for breath. We 
had gone so near the limit of human endurance that 
we did not appreciate the proud moments of the hard- 
earned sucgess. Glad enough were we to pull the 
cider-down Frotins about us, and allow our thumping 
over-worRed hearts, as well as our lungs laboring in 
less than half an atmosphere, to catch up. We puffed 
and puffed. and after a while the sickening thump 
under the left fifth rib became less noticeable. Breath 
came and went easier, and then the call of the top was 
again uppermost. 

“We stood up under a black sky so low that we 
felt as if we could nearly touch it. We had reached 
the top. What a task! Without the aid of guides we 
had at last reached our goal. Almost unconsciously 
our hands were locked, with a look of satisfaction at 
each other: not a word or a yell was uttered. We had 
not the breath to spare. It was September 16, 1906, 
ten o'clock in the morning, the temperature —sixteen 
degrees: the altitude 20,391 feet. To the south the 
eve ran over the steaming volcanoes, Redoubt and 
IHiamina, down Cook Inlet to the point of Kenai Penin- 
sula and the Pacific, two hundred and fifty miles away. 
Narrow, winding, pearly ribbons marked the courses 
of the Koskokwim. Yukon, Tanana, and Susetna 
rivers. Out of the Pacifie rose a line of clouds drift- 
ing over the Chugaeh Mountains. to deposit their 
snows in the glaciers of the Alaskan range. A similar 
train of clouds came out of the Bering Sea and swept 


ward Barrille, 
the curious low 
dark sky, the 
dazzling bright- 
ness of the sky-scraped granite blocks, the neutral 
gray-bluéevof space, the frosty dark blue of the shadows, 
and, above all, the final pictures which I took of Bar- 
rille with the flag lashed to his axe as an arctic air 
froze the impression into a relief which no words can 
tell. A record of our conquest was left, with a small 
flag, in a metallic tube in a protected nook a short dis- 
tance below the summit.” 

With one antarctic and two arctic explorations to 
his eredit, Dr. Cook was almost equally fascinated by 
the frozen north and the icy south, where lies the vast, 
unknown continent, covered by eternal glaciers and 
guarded from approach by the great ice precipice that 
forms a barrier for hundreds of miles. Even at the 
time when he started on the successful northern jour- 
ney he was believed to be debating a project to start in 
search of the south pole. “ The reasonable certainty 
of the success of an expedition to reach the south pole 
is a strong argument for the exploration of that great 
void around the under surface of the globe,” he wrote 
in the issue of HARPER’s Weekry for May 11, 1907, at 
a time when Lieutenant Shackleton’s all-but-success- 
ful expedition was still struggling among the gales of 
those desolate regions. It 
was strangely pregnant 


of the mountain 


route lies over fairly smooth land ict upon which 
stations can be so selected as to make advance feasible 
during, probably, nine months of the year. The dis- 
tance from the stated latitude to the pole is seven 
hundred and fifty miles, and an air-line course 1s 
possible. 

“It is improbable that a better route will be dis- 
covered than the one upon which the British expedi- 
tions have concentrated their efforts. This is the one 
leading in from the regions "south of New Zealand. 
Here the largest known glacier yields its icy output 
directly from the overland sea of ice which gathers 
about the south pole. Its face is several hundred 
miles wide, and its surface has been followed for three 
hundred miles without the noting of any perceptible 
rise or narrowing. The distance from Captain Scott’s 
farthest south, 82° 17”, to the south pole is four 
hundred and sixty-three miles. From what we know 
of this glacier, and on account of the enormous quanti- 
ties of ice which it discharges into the Ross Sea, it 
is reasonable to suppose that it must reach far be- 
yond the south pole. We assume, therefore, that this 
glacier, with its known conditions of travel, will be 
the successful route. 

“A corps of eight men with supplies for two years 
should be put ashore near the voleanoes of Erebus and 
Terror. They should have about seventy-five good 
Eskimo dogs, and food for their sustenance for two 
years. Sledges should be built of a type to suit the 
particular kind of snow found on the barrier. The 
general food and equipment need not differ radically 
from that used in the arctic. 

“ The eight men would have a busy time preparing 
for the coming winter, but some would immediately 
push on, trying their equipment and establishing 
stations of food and fuel. The high westerly range 
with sharp peaks should make it possible to fix the 
stations by proper observations so that they could 
readily be found later. Before the fall of the curtain 
of the long winter night the entire freight for the next 
season’s campaign should have been advanced two 
hundred miles. With dawn of the first day of August 
the train of dog-sledges should be sent rapidly over 
the first two hundred miles, advancing stations from 
there, while the party of two or three men push 
desperately on to the pole.” 

And he concludes: 

“*To the south pole, to the new fairyland of 
scientists!’ should be the foreword of coming ex- 
plorers. Its discovery will put contour lines on the 
greatest blank on our charts. It is a reasonable 
undertaking which promises large reward in geo- 
graphical discovery. It is a problem peculiarly 
adapted to American dash and enterprise, and it 
should be achieved under the Stars and Stripes.” 

Is there not in this article a fersonal element, 
something which suggests that the discoverer of the 
north pole may himself add to his laurels those des- 
tined some day to crown the hero who penetrates to 
the Austral centre? 


with prophecy, this fore- 
cast. “ There is little hope 
for balloons,” wrote Dr. 
Cook, “ mainly because the 
summer temperatures at 
an altitude at which the 
balloon must move are too 
low, and, furthermore, the 
winds are opposed to pole- 
ward movement. In my 
judgment, however, the 
automobile can be made to 
do efficient work on snow, 
and the south pole quest is 
a venture which offers 
great possibilities for ice- 
travel by motor.” 

While this was being 
penned Lieutenant, Shack- 
leton was making his way 
with automobiles of special 
design across the frozen 
table-lands of the south. 

“ The south pole can and 
will be reached by the 
members of the first expe- 
dition who really under- 
stand the problem in hand 
and are prepared,” states 
the explorer in, the article 
referred to. “It is no 
task for the haphazard ad- 
venturer; its accomplish- 
ment will require a 
thorough understanding of 
the polar environment, as - 
well as peculiar powers of 
endurance. The hardships 
involved are’ greater than 
those of the arctic, but 
there is an assurance of 
success over a continuous 
land route not offered by 
the antipodal quest. 

“This will best be un- 
derstood by a brief critical 
examination of physical 
conditions of the two polar 
areas. The north pole is 
in the centre of what is 
believed to be a moving 
sea of ice, and its conquest 
is dependent on the un-: 
certainties of drift and ~ 
weather. Over this rest- 
less pack no advance nor 
return stations can be 
established. Supplies must 
be moved for a campaign 
of four menths. Toward 


the south pole a ship can 
push to 77° 30” without 
great risk. There the 
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On the summit of Mt. McKinley, 20,300 feet above sea-level 
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SOME OF THE 
WARSHIPS WHICH 
HAVE COME TO 
DO HONOR TO 
HUDSON 
AND 
FULTON 
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The United States flagship * Connecticut” 


The German cruiser “ Bremen” 


The British flagship “ Drake” 
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A NEW SINGER FRANCE 


Mile. Alice Baron, the soprano, who has achieved several s 
during the preliminary season at the Manhattan Opera H 
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Steamboat To- 


By Edward Hungerford 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRY RALEIGH 


{IEN evening comes upon the town 


WAS XQ the steamboat grows restive at her 
(B=) pier. All day long she has been 


lashed to the mooring posts, somno- 
lent, a thin curl of lazy smoke from 
her stacks the only external evi- 
By) dence of life. 
Py ag SV Without the pier, long lines of im- 
patient truck-drivers have struggled 
all day long to find their paths. Confusion has seemed 
worse confounded, and a vast amount of energy has 
been wasted, profanity expended. Yet progress has 
been made. The shady pier, with its distant vistas 
of the river, has been repeatedly tilled with bags and 
boxes and barrels; only to be emptied again as the 
freight-handlers stowed the fifteen hundred tons of 
cargo away on the broad deck. 

Across from the pier a coal barge has been fastened 
to the steamboat’s side throughout the day. Energetic 
donkey-engines and a crew of perspiring stevedores 
have filled the bunkers for the night’s trip. A _ hose 
connection has brought the water supply from the 
land. - Grocers’ carts,’ butchers’ carts, bakers’ carts, 
icemen, have stocked the larders. A great van from 
an uptown laundry has brought the nightly “ wash” 
of some two thousand odd sheets and pillow-cases, 
dining-room linen. Throughout all those lazy hours of 
day the process of Stocking the steamboat for her 
voyage has been untlagging. 

But as the afternoon wears on, preparations change. 
Important little tugs earry the depleted coal-barges 
away from the slip, passengers coming afoot, in trolley- 
cars, in cabs and automobiles, begin to find their way 
to the boat. It is just an hour before sailing-time and 
the struggles of the truckmen to gain access to the 
pier become acute. They fight to save time, entangle 
themselves hopelessly, and time is lost. To all the con- 
fusion of the delayed freight comes the added con- 
fusion of the baggage. One thousand trunks and 
valises go across that broad gangway of the steam- 
boat, and the head baggageman, between wipings of his 
sweaty brow, vows that this will be his last season 
on the river. It will not. He has been a riverman 
for two-and-twenty vears, and for one-and-twenty he 
has annually made this vow 19 midsummer. 

The confusion finds its echoés within the galleried 
cabins of the steamboat. A small regiment of on- 
coming passengers treads up the broad stair from the 
main deck, an even larger regiment of god-speeding 
friends convoys it. One placid negro maid sits at the 
head of the stair and from her rack delivers the 
stateroom keys; still another is sitting before a great 
samovar and serving afternoon tea. A third has 
charge of the library—there are not many provisions 
for comfort omitted in the modern steamboat. This 
library has a decent range of modern fiction and a few 
standard volumes. You can draw from it by deposit- 


ing your passage ticket with the stewardess in charge 
as a receipt. 

The regiments keep pouring up the stairs, and there 
is a steady clatter of keys slipping into stateroom 
doors, the eabin-boys are alert and must be reaping 
a harvest of dimes and quarters. An 
in her indispensable rolling-chair and she is slipped 
up to her stateroom deck in a complete passenger 
elevator. Finally come cries of, “ All ashore.” the 
darky eabin-boys are shouting it up and down the 
narrow curving passageways of the upper decks, 


the deep-throated whistle is ealling it from aloft. No 
more freight now. That gang has been drawn olf; 


the first officer is taking his position on the bridge 
ready to give orders for the casting off of the lines, 

The maid in the cabin packs up her samovar, the 
orchestra above her is picking at tts instruments and 
fumbling with the music sheets. From the pier side 
of all the decks farewells are being shouted to the land 
and back again. The engines, lethargically awakening 
from their all-day sleep, are slowly turning, “ limber- 
ing-up” for the night’s run. The captain, wateh in 
hand, stands at the passenger gangway. He has kept a 
scrutiny on all who have come aboard the ship. His 
memory is keen and a nod here and there is the recog- 
nition given to regular travellers by the line. Here is 
« face he remembers and does not like. This fellow 
will bear watching through the night. 

The steamboat’s bell is ealling loudly, the eaptain 
raises his hand, bells are sounding in the engine-room, 
the last gangway is withdrawn, the oflicer on the 
bridge is busy with the mooring-lines. The orchestra 
breaks out into a gay waltz, the big whistle sounds a 
sonorous warning to all craft that the steamboat is 
poking her way out from the pier. The last line is 
cast loose, the inevitable belated passenger stands, 
grip in hand, shaking his hand in impotent rage at 
the closed gangway, the pier begins slipping backward. 

The first officer finds his way to the wheel-house, 
the jangle-bell sounds “ full speed ” down to the engine- 
room, the waving handkerchiefs from the retreating 
pier become vague and blurred together. 

The steamboat is awake and her trip begun, 


We remember that first time we saw the steamboat. 
We had lived in an inland village, where the mill-pond 
was the only navigable sheet of water within striking 
distance and our knowledge of boats was limited to 
punts and skiffs. So when we alighted from the ears 
that brought us to the inland head of navigation we 
were little prepared for the colossal white structure 
that rose above the elumsy wharf; her flags flying, 
thick smoke rolling from her stacks, activity depicted 
upon her every deck. 

The appearance of the steamboat had fascinated us 
from the beginning. Her graceful guards suggested 
speed to our antutored minds, the sturdy trussing of 

her “ hog-back gave in- 
timation of the strength 


that had to go to give 
the steamboat backbone, 
her big boilers sgt, in the 
old river fashion, outside 
along her guards, with 


the tall surmounting 
stacks, showed clearly 
whenee the energy came 
to drive her the long 
night through, the un- 
gainly walking - beam 


piercing high above the 
topmost deck, the great 
paddle-boxes, in 
colors and in stripings, 
showed whither it went. 
The mechanism of the 
locomotive was somewhat 
puzzling to boyish minds; 
the steamboat simplicity 
itself. 

And when we _ went 
within, the promise of 
the gay exterior was 
more than amply repaid. 
The main cabin—they 
called it the saloon—was 
a bewildering apartment. 
A gallery swung about 
it and there were two 
tiers of stateroom doors, 
and above each door a 
panel painted, by some 
gifted and obscure artist, 
with a water scene. 


Within it a little group of silent men make the course 


Heavy chandeliers hung 
from the high ceiling and 


of the ship through the long reaches of the night were steadied by req 
15 


invalid arrives 


cords with red tassels. There were thick red carpets 
on the eabin tloor and big chairs all red and putty, 
too, in whieh travelied folk disposed themselves with 
it luxurious ease that had never been pair nor parcel 
of our small town. 

The engines—all silks and satins gleams and elit- 
ters—tascinated us as we looked upon them from 
afar and we felt a bitter envy for that lucky seul 
who pottered among them and vawned once as he did 
it, as if he had no proper appreciation of the gifts 
that lleaven men. That hewildered us. 
The lofty imdividual whe stom! behind the vrewt curve 


sens 
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Watch for a single passing instant 
the giant thrust of the piston-rod 


of the steering-wheel and found the safe path for his 
craft was also seen to yawn, and. we wondered at. the 


density of souls who might live their lives upon a 
mighty river and then tire of it! 
After all, it takes a landsman, whose vision has 


been held among the hills, to love the open spaces of 
the river or the sea. 


The wheelhouse of the steamboat is a roomy place. 
As the engine is her heart aif her propelling foree, 
so is this broad pilot-house her mind and her guiding 
force. Within it, a little group of silent men make the 
course of the ship through the long reaches of the 
night. 

You remember the pilot-house of older days, with 
the steering-wheel—its girth greater than the full- 
stretched length of a man’s body—so big that when 
the pilot “ put her over” he walked away the 
place to a single turn. There are some of these old 
wheels still upon the river, but you might count all 
of them these days upon the fingers of your two hands. 
Nowadays with the four-hundred-foot steamboat a 
common thing, the big and cumbrous wheel is put. back 
in the pilot-house—for use in emergeney—and her 
actual control vested in a small wheel hardly larger 
than that of a gasoline launch. The steam steering- 
gear has solved one of the great problems of the 
guiding of the ship. An engine set beneath the wheel- 
house but below the main deck and driven by stéam is 
geared to a sensitive control from the little wheel at 
the steersman’s hand. From this engine the rudder 
chains stretch aft. It is the power that magnifies the 
steersman’s gentle touch into a steady grip that sways 
the rudder. A chain from above disconnects the steam 
gear, at the end of the run so that the engineers may 
work upon it in safety. It is connected up when the 
steamboat starts forth at night again. 

There is more in the big sky-set, glass-lined pilot- 
house than the little steerring-wheel and the big double 
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You express a desire to 
see the engines, and the 
chief—that is always the 
way the chief engineer is 
to be known to the rest 
of the ship’s company— 
takes you to the beam- 
house. You peer in and 
down. It is a dizzy depth 
and you say so. 

“We draw less than 
nine feet,’ replies the 
chief, but we' lumber up 
some above the water- 
line.” 

You know. There were 
five decks. You counted 
them. You count them 
again as you go down to 
the main deck through 
the beam-house. It is a 
quick trip over ladders 
and grating platforms, 
pausing only long enough 
here and there to slip 
across between one of the 
leisurely sweeps of the 
great walking-beam. You 
pause above the eylinder, 
watch for a single* pass- 
ing instant the giant 
thrust of the piston-rod; 
then your mind goes back 
to that long-ago day 
when first you saw the 
steamboat and stood in 
open admiration of the 
silvery reflections, the 


They are there every night from early in the spring until late autumn even pulsation of her 


wheel that remains in reserve against a breakdown of 
the steam plant. A hooded compass at the pilot’s right 
is an anomaly on ai river run until fog and thick 
storms make it necessary for him io make his way by 
chart. There-are automatic signals to the engine-room 
and an ingenious device by which the great seareh-light 
an the roof overhead-—ten thousand candle-power it 
wives at full strength—-can be swung to any quarter 
and up into the high heavens with a simple twist of 
the wrist. 

The search-light does not go into service until long 
after the steamboat has swung out from her pier. The 
days are still comfortably long and the passengers 
have been erowding for good places on the decks for 
tle evening’s sail. The day is dying, noné the less. 
The stubby ferry-boats have their decks black with 
folk, pouring from the city out into the country. 
There is a host of these, and the steersman—he is none 
less than the captain himself, at the outset of the 
vovage—comes up the river at slackened speed, find- 
ing, with an adroitness born of long practice, a safe 
path for his big wide eraft through all the river 
trailie. 

Some early suppers have been finished and = sculls 
are poking their ways over the glassy surface of the 
dusky river. The town is far behind, its outlines los- 
ing themselves in a pleasant haze of blues and grays. 
Here the hillsides are dotted with pretty homes, peep- 
ing rather eozily from under the foliage. At the 
waterside are more boat-houses and from. these more 
sculls, canoes, and skills are putting out. The day of 
work is done, the day of pleasure just begun. 

From the small craft come salutations to the steam- 
boat. Sometimes they are answered with a low note 
from the whistle: finally the captain calls for the big 
light and the seareh-light is in service. It pokes its 
inquisitive way in wader the trees and upon. snug 
piazzas. On one of these two young girls wave back 
at the steamboat. They are there every night from 
early in the spring until late autumn. The deep- 
throated whistle calls softly to them. 

Up to the wheel-house come fragments of small talk 
from the deck, a snatch of a song from a gay party, va- 
cation bound. When the cabin doors below are opened 
for a moment the pilot eatehes a bit of melody from 
the orchestra. Then it is all quite silent again, silent 
save for low-voiced orders from the pilot to the steers- 
man, silent save for the whistlings of the motors on 
the root above which control the movements of the 
viant search-light. 

“ Kase her off,” the pilot says in a low voice. He 
has been telling a story of a farmer up in Fulton 
County who started to buy a second-hand automobile 
to haul eabbages to market, but his mind has never 
been away from the course. “ Ease her off. There's 
a Tommy-hog dropping down there around the point.” 

It is deep night now. the entire steamboat alight, 
save that single darkened room where three men are 
bringing the big eraft safely upon her course. The 
* Tommy-hog ~ is in plain sight, to the uninitiated eve 
a row of perpendicular lights hung somewhere in the 
dim distance, to the pilot’s well-trained eve a cruising 
tug ‘with a small theating island of canal barges 
erouped about her. 

‘Steam canaler just back o’ the * Tommy-hog,’ pilot 
says easily. “Well make our path “tween them.” 
Then to the boy in charge of the big search - light, 
“Give me the dock back there in th’ Cove.” 

The motors overhead whistle sharply, the long shaft 
of white light quickly finds the opposite shore, slips 
along it until it finds the dock, the scow moored at it 
that the pilot’s eve had discovered while his attention 
was apparently fixed upon the tows just ahead coming 
down the river, 

“Put her down, * Red brick scow laying bow down- 
says the pilot. 

The boy leaves the search-light control for a moment, 
crosses to the rear of the wheel-house, turns on a 
much-shaded ineandescent, and makes an entry in the 
log. That entry may be valuable. Some heavy swell 
night upset that seow before morning, and the steam- 
boat that could offer its log in proof would be the 
steamboat that would clear itself of the blame. There 
is not much guesswork in the control of the steamboat. 


engines. Even the odd 

thrusts of the wipers, 
those shear-like movements that fascinate the novice, 
hald you for another instant. 

The master silences of the steamboat impress you. 
The wheel-house was a silent house, a place of thought 
and coneentration. The great engines—six thousand 
horse - power they tell you,-as if that should make 
definite impression upon a non-mechanical mind—are 
silent as they plod ahead. You think of the steam- 
boat as doing the great thing in the great way—the 
silent way. 

Under the engines now, down by the condensers and 
the steam-supply pipes. The chief lets his enthusiasm 
run away with him. 

“Can you beat a marine engine?” he asks, with no 
concealment of his pride. “ They've shown me all the 
others, even those turbines that look like nothing at 
all. I'd lose my interest if 1 had to run one of them 
fans; I want something that’s big and makes you 
feel respectful, like that old beam up there.” 

Your eye ascends that dizzy height. An oiler is 
leaning forward from an overhanging platform. With 
a dexterous twist of his wrist he catches the oil-cup 
on the beam end as it sweeps past him. He turns it 
ever so little in that brief moment—not more than a 
fraction of an. ineh—then patiently awaits the next 
dignified revolution of the wheels and the slipping of 
the oil-cup past his grasp. 

The chief unfastens a much-bolted door at the edge 
of the main deck. 

“ Look at the wheels,” he tells you. 

Here is a miniature Niagara, a mjghty splashing of 
waters for so small a place. The /paddle-wheel is a 
third the size of the old-time wheel for a steamboat 
as big as this. The neat mechanical device by which 
the blades “ feather,’ that is, strike into and leave 
the water squarely, is responsible for this saving. 

“ That isn’t saying that I don’t miss the big paddle- 
boxes,” the chief continues. “ You remember ‘em— 
with the sun-rays all painted on the outside or per- 
haps something handsome in the landscape line. Nowa- 
days these young marine architects try to hide the 
wheels, they seem to think that the straight deck and 
promenade lines are better. That’s one o’ the new 
ideas that I don’t shine to.” 

Then he explains how sometimes the big wheels have 
to be adjusted. A pin may come loose in the compli- 
cated “ feathering ” apparatus and the steamboat will 
have to lay to while the engineers crawl out to make 
repairs. In the late season when the river is filling 
with ice and the air sharp and crisp there are 
pleasanuter jobs than this. You are interested. 

“What do you do when something happens to the 
shaft?” you inquire in further pursuit of knowledge. 

‘Go out of business till we can get a new one,” is 
his quick reply. 


The chief shows the great pumps, the donkey-engines 
that do the lesser work of the ship, the slick and 
shiny dynamo-room with the four rotary generators 
that take care oF’some three thousand lamps and the 
big man-o’-war’s search-light high above the wheel- 
house. We turn down a narrow companionway and 
crawl into the boiler-room. We had expected to find it 
a fearfully hot hole and it is deeently comfortable. 
The blowers are worth their while. 

They are four of the big boilers set low in the hull, 
and before the trip ends to-morrow morning they will 
have eaten up anywhere from fifty to ninety tons of 
coal—conditions of wind and tide and cargo make 
wide variations. The steamboat’s bunkers accommo- 
date nearly three hundred tons, so she has an ample 
fuel reserve at all times. 

Twelve men work at the fires all the while. After 
they have carried the craft some fifty miles there is a 
change of shift and another dozen tiremen are at the 
shovels. It is hard work and constant work. The 
fire-box doors open and throw ruddy glares within the 
place that dim the radiance of the incandescents. The 
men work with almost rhythmic precision. But it re- 
mains hard work and the men who stand aloft in the 
high-set wheel-house have much the best of it. 

A door in a bulkhead opens and we are in a big 
kitchen, its range running amidships and its equip- 
ments quite as complete as those of the largest 
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restaurant 6r hotel. A dozen cooks are scattered about 
the place, there is a small brigade of negro waiters. 


_ Well there need be, for this night there are more than 


fifteen hundred passengers aboard the steamboat, to 
say nothing of a large and voraciously hungry crew. 

Up a broad companionway this time and through 
the dining-saloon, a great apartment that fills the 
entire stern section of the main deck and gives the 
traveller a passing panorama of the scenery as he 
sits at dinner. The supper-hour is over, the waiters 
ure clearing the tables for the night, and the last 
diner is hurrying through his small coffee. 

“ We have a regular café on the top of the ship,” ex- 
plains the head dining-room steward, “ that keeps open 
till midnight. We use that for a grill service.” 


One hundred years of steamboating! 

Since Robert Fulton first began sailing his Clermont 
up the river, ways of land transportation have changed 
a dozen ways—the post-boy and the mail-coach have 
given way to the locomotive, and it in turn to the 
marvellous propelling powers of electricity—but the 
steamboat continues as the unchallenged champion of 
the waterways. 

The record of the river boats is a record of constant 
growth and improvement. Before the Clermont had 
grown really old, the Westchester was in service, and 
the Westchester was so much bigger and better than 
Fulton’s original steamboat that people wondered if 
anything finer could be built. It was built within 
four years, for when the Rochester slid into the water 
in 1856. she was steered by chains from a wheel-house, 
which was a great innovation. Other vessels came 
along there in the first half-century of steamboating 
on the river-—the Isaac Newton with her double three 
decks that made folk gasp, the New World which was 
built in 1847 and which was three hundred and eighty- 
five feet long; some steamboat for those days. Old 
rivermen remember the St. Johns and her tragic end- 
ing; they speak in awe of that day in 1864 when the 
Dean Richmond went paddling up to Albany for the 
first time, and yet it is only a few weeks ago that the 
old Dean was earried around the Battery, forlorn and 
deserted, to be torn apart for the junk heap. 

The Mary Powell was built in 1863, although hardly 
a stick of the original craft remains. She once ran 
from New York to Rondout, some ninety miles, in four 
hours, and made eight stops by way of good measure. 
Since that day the other river craft have been wary 
of matching speed with her. The lines of her model 
have never been equalled. Efforts have been made re- 
peatedly to copy them, but repeatedly without success. 
She still plies upon the river, serene in her succes;ful 
old age. The quiet, old-fashioned folk of Dutchess and 
Ulster counties long since gave her the entire atlection 
of their hearts. 

When the Drew was built at the close of the war 
they called her the “big Drew,’ because there had 


The captain had hard work explaining that they would 
never teach their journey’s end if the wheels stopped 


been a smaller and earlier steamboat called the Daniel 
Drew. The Drew was built at the foot of East 
Eleventh Street, New York: She was three hundred 
and eighty feet long; the biggest ocean liner of 
that day—the Cunard liner Scotia—was but three hun- 
dred feet. So do you wonder that the New-Yorkers 
climbed to the top of Trinity Steeple to see the Drew 
out there in the river, and that as she passed tipstream 
the boys of the Quaker families slipped out from 
family prayers to see her pass? The Drew had both 
an honorable and a faniotis career. She had but one 
commander in all her vears—Captain Roe—and when 
the Drew went to the graveyard of the steamboats off 
back of Perth Amboy, six or seven years ago, Captain 
Roe could point with real pride to the fact that his 
eraft had run the river thirty-odd years without mis- 
hap of any sort. 

In recent years have come the modern boats, the 
New York and the Albany first of all, a quarter of a 
century ago now, since they began their runs. After 
them the Adirondack, which replaced the Drew and was 
an even bigger boat. The Morse was bigger than the 
Adirondack, and the owners of the Hendrick Hudson 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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THE VULNERABILITY- OF THE UNITED STATES TO ARMED INVASION 


By Gen. Homer Lea 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF GRAPHIC AND CONVINCING ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST BY THE FORCES OF JAPAN 


7» times go to extremes in the advo- 
macy of some popular measure that 
for the time being finds favor with 
>the masses. This has been true 


struggle to gain a navy commensu- 
rate with the political development 
of the Republic. The advocates 
of naval expansion have, however, given a wrong 
impression to the public, not as to the necessity of a 
navy, but as to the accomplishment of enterprises that 
are beyond its sphere. 

A nation witheut a. navy proportionate to its po- 
litical responsibilities will soon be deprived of its 
power beyond the sea; but a country that risks its 
entire dependence upon a navy places itself in a posi- 
tion not only to lose the navy but its insular pos- 
sessions, and, suffering defeat within its boundaries, 
be deprived of world significance. 

Neither now nor in the future will international 
conflicts be determined by naval engagements. In 
some instances naval victories may produce condi- 
tions that will tend to hasten the conclusion of a 
war, but such a state of national weakness is prob- 
lematical. Only those who overlook the natural laws 
governing international struggles fail to comprehend 
that victory or defeat is relative to the power or 
weakness of a nation as a whole. 

To affect, to cripple,.or to destroy a nation in war- 
fare can only be done by injuring to that degree its 
power of government, its resources, and its ability 
to defend itself against the enforcement of hostile 
demands. If the entire German Navy were sunk in 
the North Sea, England could get no nearer Berlin 
than she is to-day, and the demands that she might 
then make upon the German Empire could no more 
be enforced than at any time prior to the destruction 
of that nation’s navy. The multiplicity of the arteries 
of modern trade and interchange prevents the possi- 
bility of blockade. 

If the entire American Navy should suddenly be 
destroyed in a storm or war, it would have no effect 
whatsoever upon the government of the Republic, 
upon its resources or power. As all wars have been, 
so in the future will they be, determined by land 
warfare. 

Naval engagements, being remote from a_ nation, 
affect it only as a single battle. The number of men 
destroyed is, compared with the nation, insignificant. 
Neither the political constitution of the country, nor 
means to wage war, nor the belligerent attitude 
of the, people is affected. When a nation’s navy 
is destroyed it will then assume a land defence, and 
only subsequent to the defeat of its armies, the pass- 
ing of its territory and resources into the hands of 
an enemy, will it consider surrender. 

The navy is but a portion of the military forces of 
a nation, and was originally composed of soldiers. 
In recent years it has the appearance of being a 
separate institution, but to consider it as such is to 
mistake the essential characteristics of warfare. A 
navy to-day is more dependent upon the land forces 
of a nation than heretofore. 

Navies are not self-sustaining in any degree what- 
soever. Nothing that is necessary for their main- 
tenance can he gotten. by them out of the sea. The 
vast theatre of war, where their campaigns are made 
and battles fought, is as barren as the desert. In 
consequence, naval bases are as necessary as fleets 
in every sea where nation? have established or ex- 
pect to extend their suzerainty. 

As we have shown in a previous article and by 
chart, every naval base is the centre of a naval 
sphere of activity, the radii of which are determined 
by the steaming capacity of the fleets based upon it. 

The value of naval bases diminishes as the square 
of the. distance between the extremes of their radii 
increases. 

A nation that expects to be supreme in any ocean 
must be governed by the principle that the distance 
between its naval bases must never exceed the sum 
of the radii of any two of them. 

The security of naval bases rests fundamentally 
with their land defence. To depend upon the navy 
to protect its own bases in all emergencies is to re- 
duce naval and military science to absurdity. To 
attempt the protection of naval bases by permanent 
batteries alone is only to be ignorant of the changes 
modern means of transportation have made in re- 
gard to the value of harbor-.defences. If once the 
enemy gains temporary command of the sea, and at 
the same time possesses adequate transport fleets, 
it will be able to seize every naval base by land 
attack, unless prevented by mobile armies in their 
rear. Modern harbor fortifications consist of series 
of detached batteries, and their only defence rests on 


armies equal in size and efficiency to any that an 


enemy may land adjacent to or distant from the 
harbors they intend to capture. 

For the United States to lose temporary ses- 
sion of the Pacific Ocean, as will necessarily be the 
case, owing to the complete lack of protected naval 
bases and a navy sufficiently great to overcome the 


natural strategie difficulties of a naval war with 
Japan, means, as we will hereafter show, that it 
could not in the same war undertake a second naval 
enterprise in this sea. War between the United 
States and Japan will be upon land. Armies rather 
than navies will constitute from beginning to end 
the determinate factors in this approaching strtiggle. 

To make a just comparison between the Japanese 
and American armies, their military systems in 
general, as well as their potential military power, is, 
in some respects, a diflicult undertaking. Patriot- 
ism on the one hand and prejudice on the other are 
apt to cireumscribe facts, though every effort has 
been made to avoid partisanship as well as an- 
tipathy. It is due to this cold exactitude of truth 
that there may come into our work another bitter- 
ness more sombre and foreboding than has heretofore 
been expressed. 

The worth of armies is not measured by their 
magnitude, but by the perfection of their construe- 
tion; by the spirit that inspires them, and by the 
skill displayed in their use. . 

The armies of two combatants must be considered 
intrinsically, comparatively. then in relation to the 
theatre of war and the strategie conditions extant. 

The foree that Japan could almost immediately 
place in the fleld exceeds a million and a quarter of 
men, all of whom have had three years’ training in 
the regular army and in specific branches of service. 
Over eight hundred thousand have had the addi- 
tional experience of from one year to a year and a 
half on the battle-fields of Manchuria. The officers 
of these forces are technically trained in military 
science and in all the strange emergencies of actual 
war. 

In the struggle with Russia the efficiency of the 
Japanese forces exceeded, to the most minute details, 
that of any army which has heretofore taken the 
field. Moreover, there were in Japan noné of those 
prejudiced associations that have prevented, from 
time to time, the reorganization of national armies. 

The American Army in time of peace is limited by 
Congress to one hundred thousand men, but public 
indifference and prejudice against military activity 
have reduced this foree to less than fifty thousand. 
While Japan in modern military development came 
into existence sybsequent to the Franco-Prussian 
War, the United States, in the same sense, came into 
being prior to the Napoleonic struggles, and the Amer- 
icon military system of to-day was the system of 
Kurope one hundred and fifty years ago; and there 
has been not only a lack of development, but in 
many respects deterioration. The Regular Army as 
now constructed and stationed could not mobilize 
on the Pacific coast, in event of war with Japan, a 
field foree of twenty thousand men, while six hun- 
dred thousand are necessary. 

In the Regular Army and militia of the United 
States, the essentials of military organization on a 
war basis are absent. No staffs exist; no organiza- 
tion of units; no plans for mobilization; no means of 
transportation or caring for large bodies of troops; 
no military equipment nor means to produce it. 
While Japan has over fifty thousand scientifically 
trained military officers, the United States has less 
than four thousand. A war with Japan, necessi- 
tating the mobilization of a force equal to that which 
Japan could put in the field, would result in placing 
the American armies under the command of officers, 
ninety-two per cent. of whom would be not only 
wholly ignorant of the science of war, but, being ap- 
pointed through political preference, would represent 
only an inferior quality of incapacity. Were, it pos- 
sible for the rank and file of the volunteer forces 
to be as efficient as the Japanese line, they would 
only be led to disaster and slaughter through the in- 
competence of their civilian officers. 

The efficiency of every army is determined by the 
efficiency of its corps of officers. Though self-evident, 
it is not fully understood, that in great wars the 
genius and knowledge, the ability and experience of 


general officers determine more than any other 
factor the success or failure of campaigns. Owing 


to the American system there would not be, in event 
of war, a single American officer who-has ever 
handled, in peace or war, a corps of troops. Japanese 
generals, on the other hand, have fed, marched, cared 
for, placed on the field of battle, supplied with food 
and ammunition, manwuvred, and fought several army 
corps simultaneously with science and exactitude. 

Success in military operations depends primarily 
upon the excess of rapidity that one army has over 
another in reaching a theatre of war and moving 
therein. As the theatre of war increases in distance 
from the main bases of the combatants and extends 
in area, armies become more dependent upon the 
rapidity and capacity of means of transportation. 
As an army is limited or retarded in gaining strategic 
positions in a theatre of war, its worth is decreased 
accordingly. If a theatre of war is trans-oceanic, 
and the means of transportation limited, then a 
great army at home dwindles down to the size of a 
single contingent, as determined by the capacity of 
the transport fleet per voyage- 
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Modern means of transportation and communiea- 
tion, while shrinking in a practical sense the size 
of the world, have to a corresponding degree in- 
creased the area of modern and future warfare. It 
has become necessary for all nations having isolated 
possessions to defend, or a vast area of continental 
territory to protect, to provide in times of peace 
adequate means of transportation. 

If, at the present time, a state of war existed be- 
tween this Republie and another country which neces- 
sitated the transportation of one hundred thousand 
troops to the Philippines, and to this end the United 
States should utilize the eight American trans-Pacitie 
steamers that constitute the entire American merchant 
marine in the Pacific, it would require two years to 
transport this number of men. To oppose their 
landing, a foree no larger than the capacity of the 
transports per voyage would be necessary. The value 
of the American Army for use in trans-oceaniec war-— 
fare is determined in one phase by the capacity of 
its means of transportation. The complete absence of 
these means was recently made clear to the Republic 
when it witnessed that melancholy and foreboding 
spectacle of sixteen American battleships convoyed 
by twenty-eight vessels flying a foreign flag, without 
which they could not have steamed beyond the sphere 
of their Atlantie bases, and the journey to the Pa- 
cifie would have been but an idle speculation. 

Japan, being an island empire, was foreed to 
realize early in her association with the world as a 
whole, thaf her political sphere would remain cir- 
eumscribed to her islands so long as she was unable 
to move freely over the seas. This necessity has de- 
veloped, under governmefftal inspiration and control, 
a system of merchant marine, which in time of war 
passes, as conditions neceasitate, under direct control 
of the government. The Japanese transport fleets con- 
sist of a hundred steamers, ranging from one thousand 
to fourteen thousand tons each. On these fleets ean be 
transported at one time two hundred thousand men, 
together with their entire equipment. These vessels, 
leaving the ports of Japan, would be able to reach 
the Philippines in five days; Hawaii in fourteen; the 
eoast of California in twenty-two days; the coast 
of Alaska, Washington, and Oregon in less than 
twenty. 

In an international war the harbor and coast 
fortifications are supposed to be the first line of a 
nation’s defence, if the enemy has command of the 
sen. In Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, and the Philippines 
there are no such fortifications. On the Pacifie coast, 
San Diego, San Franciseo, the Columbia River, and 
Puget Sound depend upon their forts for protection, 
with a serenity that, in light of their defencelessness 
and ineapacity, is but a grave example of public in-, 
difference and ignorance concerning ,military affairs. 
The ery for more fortifications that from time to 
time goes up from different parts of the nation, is, 
in its true significance, nothing other than the evil 
banshee of this Republic: the shirking of military 
duties, and laying upon the inanimate instruments of 
warfare the responsibility of this nation’s safety. 

The coast defences of the United States consist of 
sixty-seven forts, defending twenty-eight. harbors. In 
December, 1906, Congress was informed by the Secre- 
tary of War that of the batteries then constructed. 
two hundred_and sixty-eight were out of commission, 
and only oné hundred and twenty-four in commission. 
This means that of the eleven hundred guns emplaced 
only three hundred and ninety could be brought into 
action. To fully man these sixty-seven forts requires 
one thousand six hundred and thirty-four officers, 
forty thousand six hundred and seventy-five men. 
There are now available only three hundred and fifty- 
seven officers and ten thousand seven hundred men: 
not enough to keep the guns or machinery from 
rusting. 

The coast artillery is one of the most highly special- 
ized corps in the army, and requires men of superior 
intelligence and training. To fill their ranks with 
civilians reeruited after a war is begun would be the 
same as detailing a salesman to make a topographical 
survey, or a tinsmith to complete a work of electrical 
engineering. 

The Regular Army of the United States, inclusive 
of all branches of the service, is more than thirty per 
cent. below the minimum required by law, showing 
that it is not the fault of the government so much as 
it is public contempt for military enterprise that is 
responsible for the depleted condition of the American 
Army, not only numerically, but in the sense of vigor 
and esprit de corps. 

In the grade of second lieutenant the army, even 
in its depleted condition, is almost thirty-eight per 
cent. short. In the coast artillery, thirty per cent. 
of the companies are without captains; sixty-three 
per cent. without the prescribed number of lieutenants, 
In the field artillery, comprising thirty batteries, 
twenty- two of them are without the prescribed num- 
ber of officers. Some batteries are reduced to two 
guns and forty men. The infantry is in no better 
condition. In the Eleventh Regiment we find seven 
privates and four non-commissioned officers constij- 
tuting a battalion. 
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THAT UNACCOUNTABLE FEELING 


WHEN, IN A FOREIGN LAND, YOU MEET A FELLOW COUNTRYMAN WHOM YOU ALWAYS HATED 


AUTUMN STYLES 
BARECKLES, so generally worn 
es? throughout September, will cease to 
be de riqueur after October Ist. 
ms They may be removed by a_ per- 
@ sistent application of sand-paper to 
the cheek after each meal. 
Specially built) perambulators so 
% made as to be easily pushed along 
9AM the streets by a French maid will be 
in vogue this season among members of the Smarter 
Set who affect the ultra-snug sheath gown in’ which 
it is impossible to move the limbs above the ankles. 

The great awakening in favor of color will not 
affect this season's silk hats for men’s wear, a number 
of our leaders of fashion’ having declined to lead by 
wearing the searlet stove-pipe the world has so long 
been vearning for. 

The? protest of the Anti-Noise Society against the 
new fashions in men’s socks has been referred by the 
Board of Health to the Fire Department, on the 
ground that it has less tamiliarity with the prevail- 
ing conditions in hose than those who are daily 
brought.into contact with them. 

Pneumatic trousers built on the pattern of motor 
tires are becoming very popular for sehoolboys, al- 
though the oversight on the part of the manufacturers 
in failing to make them pin-proof has already resulted 
in several explosions which have interfered with the 
strict discipline of the primary classes. One great 
wdvantage of these trousers is -that, when punetured, 
instead of being laboriously darned all they need is to 
have a rubber pateh pasted on them at night, to be 
ready for use the next morning. | 

Opera cloaks made of erash towelling will be quite 
the thing this season. They are likely to prove 
popular for reason that when the ope season 


closes they can be used without any alteration what- 
ever for bath-robes. 

The chicest thing in motor-garments that has come 
to our notice thus far is a fur-lined linen duster. 
When we say chicest we mean chickest, or sheekest, 
not the Milesian contraction of choicest. We make 
this explanation for the benefit of those who have 
never studied French, and are therefore not en mpport 
with the insouciances of the patois Parisienne. 

A rather stunning diamond brooch likely to be mich 
worn this season is made in the shape of an electric 
fan, the flanges studded with brilliafits or solitaires 
of size according to one’s means, and kept revolving 
by means of a dry battery concealed in the folds of 
the corsage. 

The charlotte-russe spat, hanging over the instep 
like an inverted euff, has not been received with favor 
hy our young men of fashion, largely becatise it inter- 
teres with the ever-popular crease in the trousers, 
When modified so as to be worn with link euff-buttons 
this objection is likely to he overcome, when we shall 
look for a greatevogue in this novelty in men’s dress. 

An effective style of evening dress for light opera 
for men is a gray dinner.coat with a red tie, an em- 
broidered waisteoat with gold buttons, light blue 
trousers, and tanned pumps over violet silk socks. 
This, topped off with a brown derby hat, will attract 
more than a little attention. 


‘A RATTLING GOOD MAN 


Tue legislative session had just opened and the 
members wePe getting acquainted. Hawkins, who was 
“city broke,” was meeting Anderson, who lived in the 
“ North Woods.” Anderson was a good man, post- 
master, chairman of his county committee, a power in 
his Congressional district. and known as far as the 


“HeAveNs! HeENPECK. WHAT SAD ACCIDENT HAS BEFALLEN YOUR INCOMPARARBLE TAIL?” 


* ACCIDENT! Look AT MY WIFE'S NEW HAT!” 
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State capital—but he wore celluloid cuffs, being a 
“ plain, common citizen.” 
They shook hands. 
“Well, Dick, what did you think. of Anderson?” 
asked the friend who had introduced them, later. 


SWEARING OFF 


“Looks like a good man,” said Hawkins. “ But 
great Scott! When I shook hands it sounded like | 
was shaking dice.” 


SHE LOST HER 


TELL me—ah--are you a—er—ah—a good, careful, 
excellent cook and a—er—a very superior laundress?” 
“Ah-h-h! Wot d’ye taake me fer—twins?” 


C. Q. D. 


WANTED.—A young gentleman on the point of 
marrying a lovely girl is most desirous of meeting 
with a man of experience who will take the responsi- 
bility of dissuading him from this dangerous step, 
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A diet for a 
young man who 
cannot pass his 
‘, examinations at college 
because rendered nervous 
by improperly prepared 
food, is a clear soup with 
noodles, taken with every 
meal, with plenty of salt 
toekeep the patient from 
becoming too fresh. 

An esteemed contem- 
porary having stated 
that the first step in the 
making of a clam chowder is to “drain the liquor 
from two quarts of clams,” a correspondent writes to 
ask what is to be done in a prohibition State where 
the clams have no liquor. This is a puzzling question, 
but we think the same effect can be had if our corre- 
spondent, after catching the clams, will put them 
through the clothes-wringer, and let it go at that. 

A very rich mint jelly ean be made by pulverizing 
a half-dozen ten-dollar gold pieces and thoroughly 
mixing these with a can of aspic-paste, setting the 
mixture in a warm place until it jells. Serve with 
long greens on a silver platter. To remove the guilty 
taste three or four Lincoln cents, with the initials of 
the designer removed, dissolved in vinegar and boiled 
for four hours, can be poured over the jelly before 
serving, giving it a flavor searcely distinguishable 
from that of an English oyster. 

To preserve kumquats first catch your kumquat. 
Boil this for three hours in a solution of dingbat, with 
three tablespoonfuls of fresh quog. Set this to sim- 
mer, and flavor with a nipperkis of blinktum to the 
taste. The resulting preserve when eaten on a slather- 
biscuit, spread with fresh juglik, is a very tasty con- 
fection for an afternoon woglom. 

An excellent pie for a literary, luncheon can be 
made by getting a neighboring compositor to set a 
chapter of one of Dickens’ novels in a three-column 
measure of small pica, and dropping this out of a 
third-story window ten minutes Cases serving. 

In reply to a note from Miss A, L. M. asking for 
the simplest method of dropping-eggs, we say 
that the simplest method we know of is to purchase 
the egg, and then, after taking it up to the roof and 
holding it over the eaves between the forefinger and 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS 


the thumb, to let go of it. If it does not drop, you may 
be sure that it is a pretty light sort of an egg and 
would hardly appear to advantage in polite society. 

An appropriate Sunday evening supper for a young 
woman to give to a bashful young man who is slow in 
stating his intentions is made up of popcorn and pop- 
overs, with a salad of poppies. If this does not bring 
him to the point you may make up your mind that, 
unlike most men, the way to his heart is not through 
his stomach. 

Salmon loaf is very delightful, but be careful not 
to let your salmon loaf too long. The writer of these 
notes once had one that had loafed all summer, with 
a result that made a repast on green apples and 


IN AN OBSERVATORY 
(THEY HAVE WALKED THREE MILES TO GET A VIEW OF THE OUTLYING COUNTRY) 


strawberry ice-cream seem like an iridescent cream of 
lovely memories, 


THE YOUNG IDEA 

Tue following are some gems culled from the 
examination papers of one of our publie sehools: 

“Sodom and Gomorrah are the two largest vol 
canoes.” 

“The office of the gastrie juice is situated in the 
stomach.” 

“Queen Elizabeth was one of the queens of England. 
She was famous for her fondness for chivalry and 
eavalry and other wild game.” 

“ Isthmus is a place across which to build a canal.” 

“ A mountain range is a very large @ok stove.” 

“ Drink is the curse of mankfd, and has a marked 
influence on the doctors’ conclusions in cases of sick- 
ness.” 

“The chief exports of Russia are Russian sables and 
immigrants.” 


WHEN OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


A New Jersey farmer, whose farm is near a school 
for boys, was greatly annoyed by the depredations of 
the youngsters. Finding two of the boys helping 
themselves to his choice apples, he ushered them from 
his premises, ably assisted by the toe of his boot. 

The following day he found the same beys loitering 
in the vicinity of his orchard fence. 

“What you young scamps hangin’ round here for?” 
he shouted. “I told you yesterday what you'd git 
if I caught you on my land wow | 

“ Yes, sir, we remember,” explaived the spokesman. 
“We didn’t come for apples this time. We came to 
ask you to join our football eleven.” 
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FISHIN’-TIME 


O Give me a hook, and give me a line— 

It’s fishin’, and fishin’, and fishin’ for mine! 
I can’t stay in school 
With trout in the pool 

Just whiskin’ and friskin’ out under the pine! 


O give me a can full of nice angle-worms— 
A bully big bundle of wiggles and squirms; 
A line and a hook, 
And a little trout-brook, 
Where nobody hears geometrical terms. 


A nice mossy bank, and a spreading pine-tree, 
The brook singing loudly its carols of glee. 

And deep in the stream, 

As faint as a dream, 
The brown speckled beauty just waitin’ for me! 


Who cares for the gnat, or the pesky black fly, 
That lights on your neck and gets into your eye? 
Who cares for the thorn, 
Or clothing all torn? 
With fishin’-time here who would ever say die? 


There’s fellers I know who are dreamin’ all day 
Of Fortune arid Fame that is comin’ their way— 
Of how they'll be rich 
Aa princes and siteh, 
Or poets with brows covered over with hay. 


There’s fellers who're dreamin’ they're goin’ to be 
reat 
And rule in high office ovr glorious state; 
Who’re diggin’, by Graves, 
Like regular slaves. 
And stay at the library early and late. 


Fut who’d take the learnin’ there is in the book 

For one thrill of joy on the banks of the brook, 
When fightin’ and splashin’ 
And swishin’ and smashin’ 

You’re landin’ the victim that’s swallered your hook? 


Ah, give me the moss-bank, the brook, and the tree! 
I'll let others rule o’er this land of the free. 
The hook and the line, 
And the speckled for mine— 
It’s fishin’, yes fishin’, jest fishin’ for me! 
WILBERFORCE JENKINS, 


SOME CULINARY SUGGESTIONS — 
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AD long wished to write a story 
Yy\jof Death Valley that should be its 
diinal word. It was to be so chosen 
R from the limited sort of incidents 
that could occur there, so charged 
[ap with the still ferecity of its moods, 


; that should at length be quit of 
IS = ity obsession, free to concern my- 
—_ self about other affairs. And from 
the moment of hearing of the finding of Lang’s body 
at Dead Mans Spring | knew L[ had struck upon the 
trail of that story. 

It was a teamster who told it, stopping over the 
night at MeGece’s, a big slow man, face and features 
all of a bluntness as if he had been dropped before 
the clay was set. He had a big blunt voice through 
which his words rolled, dulled along the edges. The 


‘same accident that had tlattened the outlines of his 


nose and chin must have happeged to his mind, for 
he was never able to deliver more than the middle 
of an ‘idea, without any definiteness as to where it 
bevan or ended and what it stood next to. He called 
the dead man Long, and failed to remember who 
was supposed to have killed bim and what about. 

We had fallen a-talking round the fire of Conviet 
Lake, and the teamster had handed up the incident 
of Dead Man’s Spring as the only thing in his expe- 
rience that matched with the rooted ‘horror of its 
name. tle had been of the party that reeovered the 
body, aml what had stayed with him was the sheer 
torment of the journey across Death Valley, the ach- 
ing heat. the steady, sickening vlare, the uncertainty 
as to whether there was. a body in the obliterated 
grave, Whether it was Lang’s body, and whether they 
would be able to prove it: and then the exhuming, of 
the dead, like the one real incident in a fever dream. 
He was very sure of the body, done up in an -Indian 
blanket, striped red and black, with a rope around it 
like a handle, Convenient tor carrying. But he had 
forgotten what set the incident in motion or what 
became of Lang after that, if it really were Lang 
in the blanket. 

| heard of story again between Red Rock 
and Coyote Holes, about moonset ,when the stage 
labored up the long gorge, waking to hear the voices 
of the passengers run on steadily “with the girding of 
the sand and the rattle of harness eliains, run on 
and break and eddy around Dead Mans Spring, 
and back up the turgid pools of comment and specu- 
lation, falling in shallows of miner's talk, lost at last 
in «a waste of ledges and contracts and forgotten 
strikes. Waking and falling asleep again. the story 
shaped itself of the largeness of the night: and then 
the two men got down at Coyote Hojes an hour be- 
fore the dawn, and | knew no more of them, neither 
face nor name. ut what I had heard of the story 
confirmed it exactly the story | had so long sought. 

These who have not lived in a¢ mining country can- 
net understand how it is possible for whole commu- 
nities to be so disrupted by the failure of a lode or a 


“The moon was half high when the sun went down” 


By Mary Austin 
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fall in the price of silver, that I could live seven 
years within a day’s journey of Dead Man’s Spring 
and not come upon anybody who could give me the 
whole of that story.. L went about asking for it and 
got sticks and straws. There was a’ man who had 
kept bar in Tio Juan at the time, and had been the 
first to notice Whitmark’s dealing with the Shoshone 
who was supposed to have stolen the body after it 
was dug up. There was a Mexican who had been 
the last to see Lang alive and might have told some- 
what, but death got him before I did. Once at a 
great dinner in San Francisco, a large positive man 
with a square forehead and a face below it that some- 
how implied he had shaped it so butting his way 
through life, across the table two places down, caught 
at some word of mine, leaning forward above the 
bank of carnations that divided the cloth. 

“Queer thing happened up in that country to a 
friend of mine, Whitmark—” but the toast-master 
cut him off. All this time the story glimmered like 
a summer island in a mist, through every man’s talk 
about it, grew and allured, caressing the soul. It 
had warmth and amplitude like a thing palpable to 
be stroked. There was a mine in it, a murder and 
a mystery, great sacrifice, Shoshones, dark and in- 
credibly diseveet, and the magnetic will of a man 
making manifest through all these; there were lonely 
water-holes, deserted ‘camps where coyotes hunted in 
the streets, fatigues-and dreams and voices of the 
night. And at the last it appeared there was a woman 
im it. 

Curiously, long before [ learned of her connection 
with the story, | had known and liked her for a éer- 
tain effect she had of being warmed and nourished 
trom within. There was about her a spark, a nuance 
that men mistook—neyer more than onee, as the stage 
driver told me confidently—a vitality that had noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing but the blank occasionless 
life of the desert to sustain it. She was one of the 
very few people I had known able to keep a soul alive 
and glowing in the Wilderness, and [ was to find out 
that she kept it so against the heart of my story. 
Mine! [ ealled it so by that time, but hers was the 
right, though she had no more pertinence to the plot 
than most women have to desert affairs. 

She was the woman of the Eighteen-Mile Héuse. 
She had the desert mark upon her an figure, wasted 
bosom, the sharp upright furrow between the eyes, 
the burned tawny skin, with the pallid streak of the 
dropped eyelids, and, of course, | suppose, she knew 
her husband from among the lean, sidling, vacuous- 
looking Borderers, but I couldn't have identified him, 
so like he was to the other feckless men whom the 
desert sucks dry and keeps dangling like gourds on a 
string. Twenty-five years they had drifted from up 
Bodie way, around Panimint, toward Mojave, worse 
housed and fed than they might have been in the 
ploughed lands, and without having hit upon the 
fortune which is primarily the object of every desert 
adventure. And when people have been as long as 

that in the Lost Borders 
there is not the slightest 
possibility of their com- 
ing to anything else. 
And still the woman’s soul 
was palpitant and enkin- 
dled. At the last, Mayer 
—that was the husband's 
name—had settled at the 
Kighteen-Mile House _ to 
care for the stage relaya, 
and I had met the Wom- 
an, halting there with the 
stage, or camping nights 
on some slower passage. 

At the time I[ learned 
of her connection with the 
Whitmark affair, the story 
still wanted some items of 
motive and understanding, 
a knowledge of the man 
himself, some account of 
his three months’ pasecr 
into the hills beyond Mes- 
quite, which certainly had 
to do with the affair of 
the mine, but of which he 
would never be persuaded 
to speak. And I made 
perfectly sure of getting 
the rest of it from the 
Woman at the Eighteen- 
Mile. 

It was full nine o’clock 
before the Woman’s house- 
hold was all settled and 
she had come out ‘upon 
the stoop of the Eighteen- 
Mile House to talk, the 
moon coming up out of 
Shoshone land, all the hol- 
low of the desert falling 
away before us, filled with 
the glitter of that sur- 
passing wonder, the moon- 
mirage. Never mind what 
went before to draw her 
to the point of talking; 
it could have come about 
as simply as my. saying, 
“IT mean to print this 
story as I find it)” and she 
would have had to talk to 

save it. Consider how 
still it was. Off to the 
right the figures of my 
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men under their blankets stretched along the ground. 
Not a leaf to rustle, not a bough to creak. No grass 
to whisper in the wind, only stiff, secant shrubs and 
the sandy hills like shoals at the bottom of a lake 
of light. I could see the Woman’s profile, thin and 
fine against the moon, and when she put up her hand 
to drag down the thick careless coil of her hair, | 
guessed we were close upon the heart of the story. 
And for her the heart of the story was the man, 
Whitmark. 

She had been, at the time he came into the country 
seventeen years before, that which the world knows 
so little what to do with that it mostly throws away 
a good woman with great power and possibilities of 
passion. Whitmark stood for the best she had 
known; I should have said, from all I learned, just 
a clean-minded, acute, tolerably cultivated Amer- 
ican business man with an obession for aeccomplish- 
ing results. 

He had been sent out to look after a mine to which 
the title was not clear and there were counter machi- 
nations to take it away from him. This much may 
be told without breach, for, as it turned out, I was 
not to write that story, after all, at least not in the 
lifetime of the Woman at the Eighteen-Mile. And the 
crux of the story to her was one little, so little, mo- 


ment that, owing to Whitmark’s having been taken, 


with pneumonia within a week afterward, was ren- 
dered fixed beyond change or tarnish of time. 

When all this was going forward the Mayers kept 
& miners’ boarding-house at Tio Juan, where Whit- 
mark was in and out, and the Woman, who from the 
lirst had been attracted by the certain stamp of com- 
petency and power, began to help him with warnings, 
intimations of character and local prejudice, afterward 
with information which got him the reputation of 
almost supernatural penetration. 

There were reasons why, during his darkest time, 
Whitmark could find nobody but the Indians and the 
Woman to trust. Well, he had been wise enough to 
trust her, and it was plain to see from her account of 
it that this was the one occasion in life when her soul 
had stretched itself, observed, judged, wrought, and 
felt to the full of its power. 

She loved him, yes, perhaps—I do not know—if you 
eall love that soul service of a good woman to a man 
she may not touch. Whitmark had children back East 
aid a wife whom he had married for all the tradi- 
tions of niceness and denial and abnegation which 
men demand of the women they expect to marry, and 
find savorless so often when they are married to it. 
He had never known what it meant to have a woman 
eoncerned in his work, running neck and neck with 
it, divining his need, supplementing it not with the 
merely feminine trick of making him more compla- 
cent with himself, but with vital remedies and aids. 
And once he had struck the note of the West, he kin- 
dled to the event and enlarged his spirit. The two 
must have had great moments at the heart of that 
tremendous coil of circumstance. All this the Woman 
conveyed to me by the simplest telling of the story 
as it happened: “I said ...and he did... the Indian 
went. 

| sat within the shallow shadow of the eaves expe- 
riencing the full-throated satisfaction of old prospect- 
ors over the feel of pay dirt, rubbing it between the 
thumb and palm, swearing over it softly below the 
breath. [It was as good as that. And I was never 
to have it! For one thing the Woman made plain 
to me in the telling was the guilt of Whitmark. 
Though there was no evidence by which the court 
could hold him, though she did not believe it, though 
the fulness of her conviction intrigued me into be- 
lieving that it did not matter so much what he was, 
the only way to write that story successfully was to 
fix forever against. Whitmark’s name its damning cir- 
cumstance. The affair had been a good deal noised 
about at the time, and through whatever illusion of 
altered name and detail, was bound to be recognized 
and made much of in the newspapers. The Woman of 
the Eighteen-Mile saw that. Suddenly she broke off 


the telling to show me her rpoor heart, shrivelling as ° 


I knew hearts to warp and shrink in the aching wilder- 
ness, this one occasion rendering it serviceable like 
a hearth-fire in an empty room. 

“It was a night like this he went away,” said the 
Woman, stirring to point the solemn moonlight poured 
over all the world. 

That was after twenty-two months of struggle had 
left Whitmark in possession of the property. He was 
on his way then to visit his family, whom he had 
seen but once in that time, and was to come again to 
put in operation the mine he had so hardly won. It 
was, it should have been, an hour ripe with satis- 
faction. 

“He was to take the stage which passed through 
Bitter Wells at ten that night,” said she, “and I 
rode out with him—he had asked me—from Tio Juan 
to bring back the horses. We started at sunset and 
reached the Wells a quarter of an hour before the 
time. 

‘The moon was half high when the sun went down 
and I was very happy because it had all come out so 
well, and he was to come again in two months. We 
talked as we rode. I told you he was a cheerful man. 
All the time when it looked as if he might be tried for 
his life, the worse it looked the more his spirits rose. 
Iie would have laughed if he had heard he was to be 
hung. But that night there was a trouble upon him. 
It grew as we rode. His face drew, his breath came 
sighing. He seemed always on the point of speaking 
and did not. It was as if he had something to say 
that must be said and at the moment of opening his 
lips it eseared him. In the moonlight I saw his 
mouth working and nothing came from it. If I spoke, 
the trouble went out of his face and when I left off 
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it came again, puzzled wonder and pain. I know now,” 
said the Woman, shaking forward her thick hair, 
“that it was a warning, a presentiment. I have heard 
such things, and it seems as if I shoulil have felt it 
too, hovering in the air like that. But I was glad 
because it had all come out so well and I had had 
a hand in it. Besides it was not for me.” She turned 
toward me then for the first time, her hair falling 
forward to encompass all her face but the eyes, wist- 
ful with the desire to have the understand how fine 
this man was in every worldly point, how far above 
her, and how honored she was to have been the wit- 
ness of the intimation of his destiny. I said quickly 
the thing that was expected of me, which was not 
the thing I thought, and gave her courage for going 
on. 

“ Yet,” she said, “I was not entirely out of it, be- 
vause ... because the thing he said at the last, when 
he said it, did not seem the least strange to me, 
though afterward, of course, when [ thought of it. 
it was the strangest good-by [ had ever heard. 

“We had got down and stood between the horses, 
and the stage was coming in. We heard the sand 
fret under it and the moonlight was a cold weight 
laid upon the world. He took my hand and held it 
against his breast so—and said... . Oh, am perfect- 
ly sure of the. words; he said, ‘I have missed you 
so. Just that, not good-by, and not shall miss you, 
but, ‘I have missed you so.’ 

“ Like that,” she said, her hands still clasped above 
her wasted bosom, the quick spirit glowing through 
it like wine in a turgid glass—*“ like that,” she said. 
But no, whatever the phrase implied of the failure 
ot the utterly safe and respectable life to satisfy the 
inmost hunger of the man, it could never have had 
in it the pain of her impassioned, lonely years. If 
it had been the one essential word the desert strives 
to say it would have been pronounced like that. 

“ And it was not until the next day,” she went on, 
“it occurred to me that Was a strange thing to say 
to a woman he had seen two or three times a week 
for nearly two years. But somehow it seemed to me 
clearer when | heard a week later that he was dead. 
He had taken cold on the way home, and died after 
three days. His wife wrote me; it was a very nice 
letter; she said he told her I had been kind to him. 
Kind!” She broke off, and far out undér the moon 
rose the thin howl of coyotes running together in the 
pack, “ And that,’ said the Woman, “is why I made 
you promise at the beginning that if 1 told you all 
I knew about Whitmark and Lang you would not use 
it,” 

1 jumped. She had done that; and I had promised 
light-heartedly. People nearly always exact that sort 
of an assurance in the beginning of confidences; like 
“#& woman wanting to be told she is of nobler courage 
at the moment of committing an indiseretion, a con- 
cession to the sacredness of personal experience which 
always seems so much less once it is delivered, they 
‘an be persuaded to forego the promise of inviolate- 
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ness. I always promise 
and afterward persuade. 
But not the Woman 
of the Eighteen-Mile. If 
Whitmark had lived he 
would have come back 
and proved his worth, 
cleared himself by 
life and works. As _ it 
stood, by the facts against 
him he was most utterly 
given over to ill repute. 
The singularity of the in- 
cident, the impossibility 
of its occurring in any 
place but Death Valley, 
conspired to fix the inef- 
faceable stain upon his 
wife and his children, for, 
by the story as I should 
write it he ought to have 
been hung. No use to say 
modestly that the scratch- 
ings of my 
never reach them. If it 
were not the biggest story 
of the desert ever written 
I had no wish to write it. 
And there was the Woman. 
The story was all she had, 
absolutely all of heart 
stretching, of enlargement 
and sustenance. What she 
thought about it was that 
that last elusive moment 
when she touched the fore- 
cast shadow of his destiny, 
was to bind her to save 
his credit for his children’s 
sake. One must needs he 
faithful to one’s experi- 
ences when there are so 
few of them. 

She said something like 
that, gathering up her 
hair in both hands, .stand- 
ing before me in the wan 
revealing light. The mark 
of the desert was on her. 
Heart of desolation! but 
I knew what pinchings of 
the spirit went to. make 
that mark! 

“ It was a promise,” she 
said. 

“It is a promise.’ 

But I caught myself in 
the reservation that it 


should not mean beyond 
the term of her, life. 


“ He said, ‘I have missed you so’” 


Why Do 


are fond of dwelling on the “ endless 
selfishness and  heartlessness of 
women in general and of the Ameri- 
can woman in particular, She does 
not sew nor spin, they say, she is 
ot even good. She is interested in 
yr own alfairs only—dress and 
goad looks—and exacts innumerable 
attentions from man. In fact she is a parasite who 
lives on man’s exertions; a vampire who saps his 
strength, his time, and, of course, his money. 

Irreverent persons suggest that man’s only object in 
life is to please woman and to serve her. Slightly 
éxaggerated this statement, perhaps; yet there must 
be some truth at the bottom of it. Otherwise, why 
should man wait on woman at all? Why take 
pleasure in being agreeable to her? Why go out of 
his way to assist her? In other words, why should he 
be chivalrous? 

Chivalry is the expression of man’s real, instinctive 
deference for woman. AJthough, like other instinctive 
feelings, it is‘ being modified or rooted up by education 
and civilization, the chivalrous instinct nevertheless 
still makes itself felt in modern man. It impels him, 
when confronted with woman, to pass through three 
different stages. In the first one he strives to attract 
woman’s attention; in the second to please her; finally, 
to serve, her. 

The unconcerned are highly diverted by the first. 
There is no end to the things a man will do to attract 
woman's attention. Nothing is too absurd. One man 
found it necessary to spoil his patent-leather shoes. 
He was being rowed across a lake when a girl passed 
by in her canoe. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
plunged both feet into the rippling water, letting 
them dangle there, stupidly. 

Other men use other methods; some grow spry and 
climb fences, stumble over their own feet : some im- 
agine themselves the proud possessors of a voice and 
exercise it; others whistle out of tune or twirl their 
mustaches. Still others grow diseconcerted and forget 
where they are going or lose the thread of their con- 
versation. 

So much for the desire of being noticed. When it 
comes to pleasing women men are more particular. 
They then strive for personal perfection. The intel- 
lectual ones go about with poetry in their breast 
pockets and learn it by heart, ready to repeat it at 
the first occasion. Or they dabble into art or litera- 
ture or some “jsm” in order to acquire the correct 
pose. The more matter-of-fact puzzle over material 
things: whether their hair is parted in the right place; 
whether the red or the blue tie will make the better 
impression. For men are vain and dress to please. 


Men Wait On 
By Catherime D. Groth — 


The above-mentioned phases affect man only, making 
him pleasing or ridiculous to the eye. ‘The third 
affects the woman too. She becomes the object of men’s 
efforts and suffers accordingly. The- useful man is, 
generally speaking, a terrible bore. He persist#®in 
taking a hand at the most inopportune moments. 
Usually it is a case of all smoke and no fire when he 
attempts to be helpful. He invariably breaks dishes 
and spills the gravy if he goes into the kitchen for a 
moment only. He opens windows that should be 
closed, closes those that should be opened. What in- 
comprehensible explanations he gives of comprehen- 
sible facts! What interminable lectures he delivers 


on well-known subjects! 


At times man really is of service, of course. But 
that is another story. For the present suflice it to 
repeat that whether useful or useless, ridiculous or 
handsome, man strives to attract woman’s attention, 
to please her and to wait on her. 

An instinct prompts him te do so. In the interest 
of what, however? All instincts have some raison 
@étre: conservation of life, species, or race, the pur- 
suit of happiness. What prompts the chivalrous in- 
stinct ? 

It must be admitted, painful though it be, that the 
hidden cause is man’s insignificant role in the structure 
of the universe, Taken for granted the axiom that 
man'as man has absolutely no right to exist, his only 
claim to life lies in his power of being agreeable to 
woman and of serving her. If he does not do this he 
is useless and unnecessary. 

This is, perhaps, a brutal way of expressing exist- 
ing facts. Yet in a matter so important as the status 
of man it is imperative that truth be told regardless 
of consequences. 

A man who is of no use to woman is superfluous 
and at times distinctly harmful. Now Nature _rids 
herself of unnecessary and noxious elements. Conse- 
quently man must at least pretend to be serviceable 
and indispensable. As a matter of fact a few women 
are duped by this attitude; they insist that man is 
in some respects superior to woman and that his 
presence is grateful. Yet the majority feel instinct- 
ively that a man who is of assistance to no woman has 
no right to live. Therefore married men have, as a 
rule, more right to existence than most unmarried 
men. There are of course numerous exceptions. Some 
married men are of no use to their wives—rather the 
contrary. On the other hand, numerous bachelors 
assist some woman, wife, mother, sister, or mere ac- 
quaintance. The man who fully appreciates woman 
and lives according to his ideas is of service to the 
race. 

Woman is the conservative, the stable element of 
the race; man the restless, fanatic one. She shapes 
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the future. She, not he, is the true centre of the uni- 
verse. .Man is gauged by what he does for woman. 

Now what connection is there between serving 
woman and the race and performing the various in- 
significant things which constitute chivalry? 

A great movement is equally near the sublime and 
the ridiculous. With men the desire to please women 
is the great, the sublime. The way the desire is ex- 
pressed is the insignificant, the ridiculous. What ts 
more important than to prevent man’s destruction? 
If man did not wait on woman he would be supertlu- 
cus; if he were superiluous he would be eliminated by 
the process of evolution; ergo, if man still exists it 
is because he is of service. 

It is evidently to man’s advantage to be chivalrous; 
why, however. does woman cater to this instinct of 
his? Partly through intuition, partly on account of 
her state of mind. Woman is conservative. She re- 
veres. tradition; she bows to authority. For genera- 
tions she has been taught to admire man; she has 
become accustomed to having him around. ler in- 
stinct warns her that, in reality, man is not so safely 
nor so highly enthroned as she has been told. Her 
intuition then clashes with her nature. She knows 
that by the law of evolution useless man must dis- 
appear. Yet her conservatism makes it hard for her 
to consent to this. So used is she to seeing man that 
she is loath to have him vanish from the face of the 
earth. Instinetively she realizes that to preserve man 
she must make him do something for her; she must 
need him. 

Out of tender pity she devises the thousand. things 
that men sometimes call “ preposterous demands.” 
She forces herself to be supported and she forces her- 
self to be respected. She even caters to man’s desire 
to make himself ridiculous. She laughs at his jokes! 
She pretends to be amused by his anecdotes! For his 
sake she acts more than the professional actor ever 
did in his career; she feigns, pretends, masks, and 
erushes her real cpinions. 

Woman's insistence in being waited.on is not selfish- 
ness, then, as the moralists would have it. If these 
estimable persons would look a little more beneath 


‘the surface of things they would soon diseover that it 


is true philanthropy. Not for her own sake but for 
man’s does woman want to be clothed in silk and 
studded with gems. For his sake she lays stress on 
being served, on being adored. . 

Man does notJike the idea of disappearing, of being 
considered superfluous. Instinctively he clutches at 
a straw to save himself from his fate. Unable to 
give adequate expression in action to his subconscious 
feeling, he must perforce content himself with making 
himself ridiculous, by caring for his personal appeay- 
ance, by showing useless attentions. — 
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In the ai of an English country squire 
A> NOVELIST OF EMPIRE 
‘a INTIMATE VIEWS OF SIR GILBERT PARKER, WHOSE NOVELS COVER A WIDE EXPANSE OF BRITISH TERRITORY, 
: | AND EXCITE MORE COSMOPOLITAN INTEREST THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER ENGLISH-WRITING AUTHOR 
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Copyright, 1909, by the Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission 


The obverse of the official Hudson-Fulton medal 


nation which shows even in the arts. There is 
an official medal struck for the Hudson-Fulton 
festivities, also an official badge, official poster, and a 
poster as well. But others are also in the field, not 
to dispute with the official in price—for a heavy sub- 
vention permits these articles to be vended at less 
than cost—but in artistic worth. 
A medal designed by our Numismatic Society by 
Herr Emil Fuchs, the Austrian portrait-painter, has 


Fr ‘nation whit is one of the traits of a growing 


The obverse of the medallion on the official badge 


been accepted by the Hudson-Fulton Commission as its 
own. One side is devoted to Henry Hudson, the other 
to Robert Fulton. The artist has considered the Huyd- 
son side from a painter’s rather than a sculptor’s point 
of view and gives us a bit of historical genre in low re- 
lief. The explorer for the Dutch East India Company 
stands on the deck of the Halve Maene in a handsome 
attitude, while his sailors mount the ratlines or pull 
vigorously at a block as if to hoist something aboard. 
The Fulton side is less realistic but scarcely more 
‘sculptural. Under the laurelled bust of Robert, be- 
tween pillars, sit three pr ladies, the central one 
carrying on her lap a model of the Clermont. 


als of a 


By Charles de Kay 


A newly formed medallic society called Cirele of 
Friends of the Medallion, which includes in its 
charter members a number of the best-known numis- 
matists, issued for its first venture a Hudson-Fulton 
medal designed by John Flanagan, the sculptor. Here 
we find, in the delicate modelling of Fulton’s profile, the 
contrast between Elizabethan ruff and Georgian jabot, 
the dignity given to the lettering, how differently 
from a painter a sculptor will treat a theme, The re- 
verse is one of oii but on a larger seale. While 
Fuchs has not failed, any more than Flanagan, to 
hint at to-day by his serrated skyscrapers far in the 
background, the latter knits several ages together by 
introducing a nymph or Egeria of Electricity to empha- 
size our present age, while the Clermont and the 
Halve Macne in the middle distance represent the ages 
of Steam and Sail. On this side also we find the 
lettering used for decorative effect, sparing in amount 
but bulking relatively large. : 

One may distinguish these two medals by saying 
that the official is pictorial and popular, while the 
Circle’s will appeal to those who have learned by study 
to appreciate the sculpturesque side of such small 
works of art. Viewed from the .sculptor’s camp, the 
modelling of the Fuchs medal is soft and evasive in 
form, while the Flanagan attacks the problem anil 
carries it out to the best of the sculptor’s ability. 
The painter tries skilfully to evade the difficulty of 
human figures and draperies, and enlists interest in the 
general picture; the sculptor, while he does not solve 
these problems at all pojnts in the very best way, does 
not avoid the issue. but meets them as they rise. 

These two medals are the leading souvenirs, but 
there are others. Square medallions with the heads 


of Fulton and Hudson have been designed by J. PF. 
medallist 


Roiné, a Franco-American of the highest 


Copyright, 1909, by the Hudson-Pulton Celebration Commussion 


The official poster adopted by the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission 


rank. The official badge is by Chester Beach, a young 
sculptor who has done charming things in small 
sculptures of an impressionistic kind. The.standing 
figure, a draped female Mercury with petasos on head, 
the wings showing on each side, the models of Cler- 
mont and Halve Maene in either hand, was introduced 
into the design by the committee from the poster 
shown herewith; it was drawn in colors by Edwin 
Blashfield. 

Vienna, Paris, and New York seem to be the only 
cities which have active organizations interested in 
the advancement of public taste for small sculpture 
and employjng artists for modern creative work of the 
sort. Other cities, as London, for example, have 
numismatic societies, largely composed of coin col- 
lectors and antiquarians, such as the Royal Numis- 
matic; and these bring out medals from time to time; 
but their functions are very different from societies 
which confine their energies to producing moderh 
medals. 

It is indeed remarkable what a hold small sculpture 
—whether in the round or in high relief or in plaque 
and medal—has taken on modern life. One might 
imagine that coincident with a lessening of the de- 
mand for easel pictures came an increase of the call 
for small sculpture. Perhaps the growth of great 
cities has something to do with it. Certainly it has 
become more and more costly to own city homes which 
have sufficient wall space for large paintings, whence 
the uselessness here of following the example of 
Paris painters who cannot get their canvases too big. 
But even small easel pictures find scant wall accom- 
modation in the homes of the “ cliff-dwellers” of New 
York. ‘There is.still room, however, for a fine medal- 
lion or medal, a bit of animal bronze, or a figurine for 
the mantel or the table. 

llereafter we may be sure that few public events of 
importance will fail of registry in a medal or small 
bas-relief. We may expect an epidemic of medals in 
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The reverse of the official Hudson-Fulton medal 


honor of discoverers of the north and south poles, just 
as the Wright brothers have had their turn, Father 
Edison has been honored, Roosevelt immortalized in 
abiding bronze. These are the matters treated by 
medals which one hears of; but there are another class 
that belong to private life which often fail to reach 
the most energetic collector. «They are records of gold 
or silver weddings; they are communion, baptism, 
and birth medals, personal portraits on a minimum 
seale made for distribution to a small cirele of rela- 


The reverse of the medallion on the official badge 


tives and friends. Doubtless we shall presently have 
special medals struck for the completion of important 
buildings, bridges, railways, canals; fot all of them 
one can find abundant precedent in the past, just as 
we find a host of predecessors for the plaques and 
bas-reliefs ordered by congregations to honor’ their 
pastors, or by guilds and leagues to immortalize. some 
living or deceased member of high attainments in his 
profession. Among the various pieces struck for the 
Fulton-Hudson celebration which could not be repro- 
duced here is a pair of extremely small tokens with 
the heads of the two famous men, designed by Roiné 
for Elder the numismatist. 


The reverse of the first medal of the society, 
the “Circle of Friends of the Medallion” 
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The Gentler View 


. SYMPATHETIC ANTAGONISMS, PETS AS CONVERSATION? 
SILENCERS, ETC. 


By Florida Pier ’ 


Tuoven we get a certain amount of re- 
stricted pleasure out of our enthusiasms 
and preferences, nothing warms us like 
an antagonism shared by another person, 
We glow at a dual dislike and rush into 
alien arms at their claiming an abomina- 
tion of our own. Matching dislikes is one 
of the great excitements of life, and sepa- 
rate likes are pallid, fruitless pastimes 
in comparison. An abhorrence is thrown 
out to a budding friend and, if caught, 
declared to have been long in her posses- 
sion. What a stride the friendship has 
taken! With a rush we exclaim, “ What, 
you, too, loathe Germany?” and are re- 
pulsed, made loneiy, and aware of our op- 
ponent’s ae by her lenient, “ Oh 
no, not loathe it pfecisely.” There is no 
use in following up the matter with a 
question as to her exact position regarding 
Germany. If she is going to exhibit any 
fair-mindedness, or take a _ treacherous 
middle stand, she is not for us. Anything 
short of a sweeping detestation makes a 
ground too narrow for two to meet on. 
There are subjects on which you too can 
be reasonable, but these are beside the 


mark. You regard them calmly, why dis- 
cuss them? It is a fervid partisanship, a 
refusal to feel calmly, that demands 


equal warmth and a generous meeting 
half-way on the part of those who aspire 
to intimacy. Does urbanity madden you 
to such an extent that you permit no 


bringing forth of extenuating circum- 
stances? Do your hands fly high of them- 


selves and your feet carry you from all, 
urbane persons? Then picture your ex- 
alted rapture at finding some one else 
affected with equal strength by the same 
smug flourishes. To find that another per- 
son loves Corot is to be suspicious of his 
sincerity, you loving him dearly; to find 
that he hates fishing is to make you wel- 
come him to vou gladly, not even barring 
his enthusiasms. And when a friendship 
has been based on some such strong bond, 
when two people have been thrown into 
each other’s. arms by a sympathetic dis- 
taste for stamp-collecting or French tea, 
what hours of delight they have before 
them. 
definite years, always finding new an- 
tagonisms, drawn more and more closely 
together by mutual shudders. One feels 
so sure of people if they dislike August 
and Seott and heavy breakfasts, they so 
declare themselves as being of the right 
sort. It is no wonder if after each dis- 
covery a purring follows, a soft patting 
of hands, and a suffused happiness out of 
which comes, “ The dear creature, she is 
almost as difficult as I.” | 


Nothing kills conversation like children 
or pet animals. A man or woman in the 
room with any of the small things attend- 
ant upon her acts as a soporific, and all 
eyes are,turned on the animated little 
body with a smile that stiffens into a 
hypnotized stare. The possessor alone re- 
tains her peace.of mind, and talks natu- 
rally and happily, carrying on an atten- 
tive feeding perhaps, which strikes awe 
in the heart of every beholder. Others are 
reduced to a state of blankness. They are 
living denials of the statement that the 
mind is never totally inactive. A man 
with little experience of human absurdi- 
ties and many stirring ideas attempts te 
talk. Every one is surprised and de- 
lighted at his perseverance, and listens 
not so much from any interest in his 
words—we are past that—but from a 
springing hope that he may down the 
child, or the Angora kitten, and a willing- 
ness to back him, lost cause though he be. 
He keeps up bravely for ten minutes, and 
a tide of excitement goes about the group. 
They are unable to help him, but they 
give him their ardent, silent encourage- 
ment. It is not enough, his voice weakens, 
and finally he, too, takes to throwing 
sugar at the dog. Jt may be that he 
never knows the real cause of his over- 
throw and attributes it to the impracti- 
cality of his own ideas, or the dulness 
of the people who surround him. They 
must let him carry away a bad impression 
of their intelligence, and this without 
blaming him, for it does not stand to 
reason that he should trace such a far-felt 
influence to the plump, beribboned bundle 
gurgling in the corner of the sofa. Pets 
have their uses, to be sure; they are very 
strong weapons at times, but should be 
wielded with care. It is a bad handling 
of them that has brought them into such 
low repute. There are certain callers, and 
circumstances, which in popes pro- 
duce incurable pauses, and at such times 
a pet should be sent for hurriedly. It will 
keep a pleasant something going, though 
not, of course, conversation. A pet will 
fill up uncomfortable gaps, let embarrassed 


sachieve the end of numbing competitors 


They will be able to go on for in-. 
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glances centre on its capers, take social 
petrifaction 80 nobly on its own shoulders 
that every one feels himself wholly un- 
connected with the ghastly afternoon and 
blames it wholly on the dog. Now that 
the real value of these little things has 
been pointed out, it is to be hoped that 
they will be used more cireumspectly. ¢ 


The putting of the best foot forward, a 
shuple, homely maxim that, when fol- 
lowed, did no harm, has grown to a 
seriously taken creed which can be called 
by nothing less solemn than the presenta- 
tion of the prosperous. It is done with 
such sedulous care by all who are fight-. 
ing for anything At all that the result is 
grotesquely like ja painted drop-curtain 
with nothing but an empty stage and 
draughts behind Lit. Every one with a 
breathless, smili disregard for facts 
tells you of the stcess with which he is 
meeting, until vou fel that you alone out 
of all the world recelwe rebuffs as well as 
advances. It is a little uneanny, this ex- 
treme and general prosperity; its exces- 
sive shine flusters the eye, and you would 
like to whisper softly that they need 
not do it before you if they do not 
wish to. 

You will understand and not think them 
disloyal to their careers if they relax a 
shade and stand, as it were, in a slightly 
more negligent pose. But they prefer re- 
maining always on guard, these fighters, 
not honoring you with the laying aside 
of a single arm; and they force you with 
positively international tacties to gather 
together a navy of your own. It is with 
diilieulty that you adopt their serious- 
ness, while you despair of ever getting 
their onward-marching, banners-flying, all- 
conquering tone. triumphs they 
touch on lightly, with a deft juggle of 
great names, and a discreet but meaning 
smile, are superhuman in their frequency 
and seope. If they use decoys of pros- 
perity in the hope that they will attract 
the live and nourishing bird, they at least 


by their startling realism. If you, a fel- 
low hunter after success, are almost fooled 
by their wooden, painted aids, what 
chance has genuine, unwarned prosperity 
of escape. It will flutter down and be 
tamed without the need of a single shot. 
Though’ successful people “are so aston- 
ishingly numerous that it seems a great 
number of them must be real, none impose 
on the others, so that in the end one’s 
head whirls hopelessly. With great cau- 
tion it is suggested that a pupil of 
Leschetizky will surely have merit, only 
to be answered by a sophisticated chorus 
of, “ Nonsense! Every onevsays that he is 
a pupil of Leschetizky.” Good gracious, 
does he, and are none of them to be be- 
lieved? If every one mentally accuses 
every one of saying everything he says 
from policy, how have any of them the 
heart to keep up his own end? A 
pretence must crack so ominously when 
multitudes insist upon skating on the 
same thin spot. And the honest successes, 
that deserve such whole-hearted singing, 
are they to be doubted? They run a ter- 
rible risk of it, and yet what is to be done 
for them? When one has listened a long 
time to these smiling folk and watched 
attentively their proud stepping out with 
the best foot, and hurried, unseen manipu- 
lation of the other the eonclusion is in- 
evitably reached that if success does not 
come to them no one will ever know it, 
just possibly not even themselves. -As for 
their deserving it, there is not a doubt of 
that. Such realistic effects built up out of 
hopes and intentions, such gallant con- 
centration on a brave front and stoical 
disregard of a discouraged rear, ap- 
proaches the sublime. They deserve more 
than success; they deserve veneration. 
They: have made something out of nothing, 
and that has long been recognized as a 
miraele, 


The Rising Cry of “ Hello!” 


More than fifteen million miles of single 
wire are used by the people of the United 
States in communicating with one an- 
other over the various telephone and 
telegraph systems. To appreciate this 
statement fully one might say that this 
length of wire would encircle the earth 
at the equator more than six hundred 
times. Of the total amount, 12,999,369 
miles are operated by the telephone sys- 
tems and 2,072,851 miles by the telegraph 
companies. 

The first telegraph line in the United 
States was opened for business in 1844, 
but not until thirty-two years later was 
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the telephone introduced. In spite of the 
telegraph’s priority of installation, the 
telephone gained rapidly upon its older 
rival. In 1880 the commercial telephone 
companies reported 34,305 miles of wire, 
about one-ninth of the mileage then oper- 
ated by the telegraph companies. By 
1902, however, the telephone mileage was 
almost four times that used for teleg- 
raphy, and five years later it had in- 
creased to eight times its length. 

The use of the telephone by railroads 
in eonnection with their operation has 
become general since 1902. Although the 
cleetric interurban roads early recognized 
the advgntages of the telephone for de- 
spatching, the larger steam railroads have 
heen disinclined to substitute it for the 
long-distance telegraph, the general 
jection being the possibility of mistakes. 


Tue Orrrcrat Hupson-Putton Menats described in 
this issue were struck and made by The Whitehead & 
Hoag Co., of Newark, N. J. «*, 
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the skin pores by 
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the skin soft and 
cool. 


Established in 1789. 
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appetite 
when 
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“Maillard’s” 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Quickly and easily made, a great 
saver of time and trouble, and the 
healthiest and most nourishiffe of 
all drinks. Just the thing for “ be- 
tween meals,” afternoon teas and late 


suppers. 
VISITORS TO THE HUDSON. 
FULTON CELEBRATION. 


can secure, in the palatial Bonbon 
store, as charming souvenirs 
and reminders of the occasion, 
MAILLARD’S Imported Bonbon- 
nieres Parisienne—Sevres, Porcelain, 
Hand-painted Satin Boxes, etc.; with 
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delicious chocolates and confections 
—an exhibit without an equal. 
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Fifth Avenue, at 35th Street 
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financial 


bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable lransters 
to Kurope and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and lrav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit, 


Letters 
Collections made. _Inter- 


national Cheques. Certifi- 


Credit. cates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKEKS, No. 59 WALL STKEET 


Bought one of our Coupon Bonds a few months 
ago. Shortly after he found himself needing that 


money badly and he asked for it. He got it—by 
return mail. He naturally thinks well of our 
Company, as this letter shows: — 


Louis N. Moss, Pres. 
A. M. Moss, Vice-Pres. 
E. C. Ingram, Sec’ y & Treas. 


Mg. Calvin G. Fencil, April 22nd, 1909. 
Allison Hill Bank Bidg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir: — Your favor of March 12th acdiiressed to me has 
been overlooked. Sometime ago I was the owner of some 
of the first mortgage bonds of the New York Central Realty 
Co., which I later cashed in. I can truthfully say that from 
my personal experience I consider these bond; a perfectly 
safe investment and an investinent which may be realized 
short 


u on 
_ Yours very truly, E. C. INGRAM. 


It's worth while to invest in Bonds available for 
cash at practically any time before maturity, se- 
cured by the assets of a Company such as ours, 
composed wholly of Real Estate adjacent to and 
within the limits of New York City. Write for 
information regarding our two forms. 
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maker. Write today for Book T 809. 
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OVERNOR JOHN A. JO 


The death of Governor John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, on September 25st, deprives this country of one of its 
July 28, 1861, in the midst of poverty, his achievements were of an exceptional kind. He was thrice elected Governor of 
talked of as a possible candidate for the Presidency 
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and efficient public men. Born 
his native State, and had been 


The Results of Battle 
By R. Holt-Lomax 


War statistics offer great variety. Last 
year a Frenchman published in Vienna a 
sort of military lexicon in which were 
figures that embraced the effective of 
the combatants in different engagements, 
with the loss in killed, wounded, prisoners, 
and missing. Strict accuracy, of course, is 
practically impossible. In a -battle the 
total number engaged from first to last 
may vary very considerably. 

The period here considered is from 1618 
to 1905, when the total number of en- 
gagements was 1,700: 1,044 land battles, 
122 sea fights, 490 sieges, and 44 capitula- 
tions. Counting chronologically, the fol- 
lowing campaigns were of ehief impor- 
tance: the Thirty Years’ war (1618-1648) 
with eighty-six engagements, the Spanish 
Succession war (1701-1714) with 105, the 
Seven Years’ war (1756-1763) with 111, 
the First Coalition war against France 
(1792-1797) with 183, that of the Second 
Coalition (1799-1802) with 102, the Span- 
ish war (1808-1814) with 95, and the 
German war (1813-1814) with 86. 

Wars, too, admit of classification ac- 
cording to their duration. Thus there 
exists a considerable margin between the 
Venetian war against the Turks which 
lasted fifty-five vears (1614-1669), and 
the King of Sardinia’s brief campaign 
against Austria (1849), which was ower 
in six days. 

Another aspect of wars generally is 
noticeable in the frequency with which 
engagements succeed one another. For in- 


stance, in the space of one month there 


took place in Napoleon’s campaign agains‘ 
the Austrians (1809) eleven important 
engagements; in the war of Prussia and 
Italy against Austria (1866), ten; in the 
Franeo-German war (1870-71), nine; with 
but oneyin the Russo-Japanese war (1904- 
1905) and the American Secession. war 
(1861-1865), and none at all in a number 
of wars, as the three last campaigns of 
Louis XIV. In the Augsburg League war 
(1688-1695) the average was one engage- 
ment in four months. 

Statistics furnish yet another feature 
in the total number of engagements to the 
credit of a nation. France here assumes 
first place with 1,079 engagements: 652 
land battles, 63 sea combats, 332 sieges, 
and 32 capitulations, or 63 per cent. of the 
general total (1,700). Austria’s rate is 
48 per cent.; Great Britain’s, 20 per cent.; 
Russia’s (since 1700 only), 19 per cent.; 
Prussia’s (since 1740), 18 per cent.; 
Spain’s, 16 per cent.; Turkey’s, 12 per 
cent.; and that of the Netherlands, 10 
per cent.; ete. In the same category come 
figures showing the proportion of suc- 
cesses to reverses. Thus in her 1,079 en- 
gagements France counts 584 victories and 
495 defeats, or 54 per cent. of victory 
against 45 per cent. of defeat. England 
and Prussia boast the superior percentage 
of 60 to 40. Less fortunate are Spain 
with 36 per cent. of victory and Austria 
with 42 per cent. Japan with 24 victories 
and 1 defeat to her credit takes high rank, 
but then she only dates from 1894. As 
to the number of different nations engaged 
by a country since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, France has fought fifteen. 

A curious fact that figures bring to 
light is the uncertain popularity on land 
of the different arms, Armies, for in- 
stance, seven centuries ago had a larger 
proportion of cavalry, varying from 27 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. of the total effective; 
a rate that with the Turks was further 
augmented to 45 per cent. and with the 
Poles to even 60 per cent. Napoleon in 
his chief battles had at his disposal only 
a percentage of 23 per cent.; in others of 
17, 14, and 10 per cent. The proportion 
of guns, on the other hand, has shown 
a steady increase. In the Thirty Years’ 
war there was in use per 1,000 combatants 
but 1.5 cannon; at the period of Louis 
XIV., 1.75. In Napoleon’s time this pro- 
portion had risen to 3.8. 

Again, at sea: In the American Inde- 
pendence war (1775-1783) there took place 
15 naval battles; in the Anglo-French 
war (1793-1801), 11; 10 in the Thirty 
Years’ war; and in the Dutch war (1673- 
1679), 7. Numerically, of course, sea com- 
batants cannot compare with those on 
land. Also the number of ships in a fleet 
is less than formerly. At The Hague 
(1692) the Anglo-Dutch fleet of 118 ves- 
sels with 40,000 men engaged the French 
with 20,000 men and 57 ships. At 
Trafalgar 16,000 Englishmen with 31 
ships met 20,000 Frenchmen aboard 38. 
The Japanese at Tsoushima with 14,000 
men and 23 ships engaged the Russian 
fleet of 20 vessels with 16,000 men. Op- 

d, moreover, to the increase shown in 
field artillery the number of guns at sea 
per 1,000 combatants has decreased nearly 
one-half. A war-ship of Louis XIV. car- 
ried 120 cannon. 

Finally, in_ killed and wounded, figures 
give a loss per 100 combatants of 20 at 
Moukden, 38 at Sedan, 32 at Borodino, 
33 at Waterloo, 21 at Wagram, 17 at 
Chaho, 28 at Gettysburg, only 12 at 
Kiénigsgratz, and 39 at Hochstiidt, 
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THE UNFINISHED TASKS OF MR. HARRIMAN 


AY LANCE at the map of the Union 
Pacitie system of now and of ten 
years ago is all that is needed to 
realize why friends and enemies 
unite in calling Mr. Harriman the 
greatest constructive genius of the 
age. And yet when the end came 
his work was anything but finished. 
With the same indomitable spirit 
with which he entered into his great projects, Mr. 
llarriman fought death, refusing to the last to believe 
that he was to he foreed from the arena. To the very 
end improvement and extension plans of vast magni- 
tude were being worked out and directed by his tireless 
brain. At Arden, Cecil Rhodes’ last “ so little done— 
so much to do” found its echo. 

Up in the Northwest where the truce with the Hill 
forces was only being used by both sides to strengthen 
their entrencliments. down in Mexico where 1,500 miles 
of new line are under construction, in the Southeast 
where Mr. Harriman has been openly offering to pour 
out millions in improvements in exchange for fair 
treatment from the State governments, in the railroad 
tangle at Pittsburg for the solution of which every- 
body has been looking to Mr. Harriman—in these four 
corners of the country lie the greatest of the un- 
finished works of the greatest of railroad financiers. 

What will be the outcome of Union Pacifie’s bitterly 
contested invasion of the Northwest now that Mr. 
iflarriman is gone, is a question of absorbing interest. 
For years it had been the great financier’s ambition 
to wrest from the Hill interests at least an equal 
share of the railread trailie running into the North 
Pacifie ports, Tacoma and Seattle. For that purpose 
$25,000,000 has been expended for terminal facilities 
on Puget Sound, and a connecting line begun running 
northward from Portland. In_ retaliation the Hill 
interests have built a line down the right bank of the 
Columbia River, buying their way into the northern- 
most Harriman ‘stronghold, Portland, at a tremendous 
cost. It has been a battle of the giants, a struggle be- 
tween the craft and strategy of the Hill interests and 
the indomitable purpose of Mr. Harriman backed by 
his unlimited financial resources. 

Just at the moment a truce has been called, an 
arrangement having been made by which the Union 
Pacific gets to its coveted northwestern goal on Puget 
Sound over the Northern Pacific tracks. Such an 
arrangement, however, can hardly continue to satisfy 
both parties for any great length of time. Two great 
systems are fighting for control of the same thing, and 
each of them has already poured out tens of millions 
to accomplish its purpose. Union Pacifie’s affairs will 
be administered by men of the highest ability, but 
Union Pacific. in this fight at least, ean hardly fail 
to feel the loss of its great leader. Mr. Harriman was 
pre-eminently a fighter and this was his fight. 

Fifteen hundred miles to the southward the Union 


By Franklin Escher 


Detific system has another immense project on its 
hands, the extension of the Southern Pacifie down into 
Mexico. Under concessions from the Mexican govern- 
ment and subsidized thereby, the Southern Pacifie has 
undertaken to build 1.510 miles of road in the republie. 
Already $45,000,000 have been expended, the amount 
of completed line given in the last Union Pacific 
report (June 30, 1908) being 532 miles. Since then 
extensive progress has been made and the amount of 
mileage to be completed largely reduced, but even at 
that there still remains an immense amount of con- 
struction work to be done and millions to be spent. 

Of all the great projects Mr. Harriman had planned, 
however, this one, involving the greatest expenditure 
of all, will be the least affected by his death. For in 
this case there is no competition to be dealt with, no 
fighting to be done. Al) the negotiations with the 
Mexican government have been completed and ratified, 
and it only remains for the Southern Pacifie to go 
ahead and build the road according to agreement. 
Furthermore the work must be continued without 
delay, the concessions and subventions calling for its 
completion .by 1914. Just recently the Southern Pa- 
cific of Mexico has been incorporated with*an author- 
ized eapital of $75,000,000. The whole project means 
a further heavy drain on the Union Pacific system 
but Union Pacific has never had any trouble in rais- 
ing all the money..ijit wanted for extension plans—or 
for any other purpose for that matter. 

Coming eastward across the continent, the third 
great unfinished project is the making over of the 
Central of Georgia Railroad, the property acquired 
to give the Union Pacific system an outlet on the 
South Atlantic seaboard. Central of Georgia has 
been in bad shape for vears. Mr. Harriman never 
could seem to agree with the Southern legislators, 
even his famous statement that he was willing to put 
$10,000,000 into the Central of Georgia failing to 
bring about satisfactory relations. 

Whether a more diplomatie course Will not be pur- 
sued and an effort made to bring about better rela- 
tions with the Georgia legislators remains to be seen. 
Mr. Harrimap could be the arch- -diplomatist when he 
wished, buf@he did not always wish, and rough-and- 
tumble fighting was quite as apt to be his policy. 
Whether or\not that policy would have changed in 
view of the, recent Hill invasion of the Southeast 
through its ew traflie alliance with Louisville and 
Nashville is ¥ery much of a question. There is less 
question, however, that the new power in control 
will do everything possible to come to a _ working 


agreement with the Georgia legislators, so that the 
necessary ré@éNabilitation of the road ean be accom- 
plished. 


A good Wegl4 of money will have to be spent on 
Georgia Central to put it in shape as an effective 
southeastern outlet of the Harriman system, an ex- 
penditure which is apt to be hastened by the fact 


that Mr. Hill's Burlington has begun to build a fifty- 
mile connection from its southernmost point to the 
Louisville and Nashville, just across the river from 

adueah, Kentucky. Reports of traflic arrangements 
are pretty hard to nail down, but in this case the 
building of the connecting link is evidence in itself 
that some sort of an arrangement has been made be- 
tween the Hill lines and the Louisville and Nashville, 
and that it is over that excellent road and its ally, At- 
lantic Coast Line, that the south and southeast bound 
Hill traffic will be routed. To present effective compe- 
tition it will be necessary for the powers controlling 
the Georgia Central Railroad to bestir themselves and 
to see that that property is put into better shape. Nor 
will the State of Georgia lose anything thereby. 

In three corners of the country, then, the unfinished 
Harriman projects are largely a matter of new con- 
struction and betterment of existing properties. Up 
wround Pittsburg the problem is somewhat different. 
How the Goulds forced their way into Pittsburg only 
to be literally starved out and have their invading 
force saved only by the intervention of E. H. Harri- 
man has now become a matter of railroad history. 
The question is, what will become of these properties 
now that Mr. Harriman is gone’? His courage and 
his money are believed by most of Wall Street to 
have been the only thing that stood between the 
Wabash and the fate which overtook Wabash-Pittsburg 
Terminal and Wheeling and Lake Erie. His money is 
believed to have gone generously into all three of 
these properties—how will their standing be affected 
by his death? 

Wabash, for one, will probably not be greatly 
affected. Times are radically different now from 
what they were only a little while ago when Wabash 
was in sore straits for the money with which to pay 
the interest on the Pittsburg-Terminal bonds, and 
while the road’s financial outlook is not brilliant, good 
times have brought earnings up to a point where the 
property can take care of itself. But with the other 
two roads the case is different. Wabash-Pittsburg 
Terminal has just come out with another statement 
showing that it is earning next to nothing on its huge 
capitalization, and Wheeling and Lake Erie is not 
much better off. 

That the Goulds will put into these properties the 
millions necessary to retain them is considered un- 
likely. Far more reasonable is the idea that so much 
Harriman money having gone into them, his associates 
will unite to carry out his plans, adding to the Union 
Pacific system, through control by Baltimore and 
Ohio or in some other way, this stronghold in the 
East. Taken by itself such a property as Wabash- 
Pittsburg Terminal is a futile piece of expensive con- 
struction. Taken in connection with the plans for 
Kastern expansion which Union Pacific is supposed to 
have, Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal might turn out to 
be a property of almost incaleulable value. 


THE STEAMBOAT OF TO-DAY 


(Continued from page 16.) 
siv that they can put more than five thousand pas- 
sengers on her broad decks. Within the present cen- 
tennial year of steamboating three huge new steel 
steamers have come to grace the river, the Robert 
Fulton; the Trojan, and the Rennsalaer—the last two 
of these replacing the City of Troy and the Saratoga. 


Still another steamboat is now on the ways at Ho- 


boken—the Princeton—designed for night service. 


Midnight. 

The decks are all deserted save for a single linger- 
ing soul, the cabin lights are dimmed, the music long 
sinve’ hushed. The pilots are changing watches in the 
wheel-hottse and a darky brings up a steaming supper 
irom below. It is spread on a_ shelf-like table and 
eaten silently under the dull glow of a much-hooded 
lamp. 

‘Time for tide to change,” says the pilot. “ Put the 
light over on that barge that lays at the cement dock.” 

The big white pencil thrusts the red barge out of 
the dark. The pilot takes a quick look and sees that 
iis stern has swung. 

* Flood-tide now,” 
goin’ for us.” 

The captain stops fora moment at the wheel-house. 
lie has been making careful inspection of his craft. 
A woman in a stateroom near the paddle-boxes had 
complained of the noise of the engines and asked that 
they be stopped. The captain had hard work explain- 
ing that they would never reach the journey’s end if 
the wheels stopped. The woman was still insistent, 
and said that she had changed her mind and did not 
eare if they went through that night. . In another 
stateroom twe men were quarelling. The captain 
silenced them with a sight of the handcuffs he held. 
The police powers of a river captain on his boat are 
considerable. Moreover, the days of disorder on the 
steamboat are days of the past. 

‘That last passenger finds sleepy way to his 
berth and the search-light is extinguished. It rests, a 


is his comment. “ That’s easier 


pink glow, upon the shore for a moment, and then the 
clear, moonless, star-illumined night is all the more 
beautiful. 


Up the river the down boat is playing her 


light against the skies. You can see it clearly, al- 
though it is twenty miles away. You can look almost 
thirty miles and see another great light playing from 
one of the summits of the Catskills. 

In the clear night the shores of the river are black 
and shadowy, the outlines of the guarding mountains, 
rich in tradition and romance, faintly shown. A 
near-by town is fast asleep, only the beacon lamp upon 
its wharf is still alight. Farther up is another town 
proclaiming its arrogant metropolitanism by recklessly 
burning a cluster of street ares throughout the live- 
long nights. Trains rush along the river banks, the 
glare of their fires against their low-lying trails of 
smoke make them visible a long way off. 

Another hour and then the down boats begin to 
pass, a seattered trail of ghostly craft, due at the sea- 
board at daybreak. The shores are silent, lined with 
sleeping Dutch villages and quaint farmhouses. 
Sometimes a farmer's dog, resting uneasily, bays out 
against the steamboat, now and then a cock sends his 
shrill call across the silent river. 


Early morning. 

There is no dawn to tell that to the watchers in the 
wheel-house.w. They only know it by more cock-calls 
from the barnyards on the banks, by the striking of 
eight bells, for a dense morning fog has settled upon 
the surface of the river. It is hardly possible to see 
three hundred feet ahead of the bow and progress is 
slow, steadily sure, with the low-noted horn blowing 
sonorously at clock-like intervals. The pilot is never 
uncertain of his bearings. 

“ That’s Athens,” he says, pointing his finger to an 
undefined point in the fog blanket. “ That’s the town 
that cleaned missed it. Folks in Athens were just 
content, that was about all that you could say about 
them. They didn’t want to be big and prosperous—an’ 
finally they weren’t. Fust plans were the State 
Capitol to be built there. Athens prayed that the 
thing might be spared her—it was. Then they figured 
that Athens was “bout the likeliest place to start the 
Erie Canal. Athens didn’t want it. Athens didn’t get 
it. When they built a railroad in thar an’ thar were 
some talk that the railroad was goin’ to be built 
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through to the Lakes, Athens said it was sorry. When 
the railroad docks burned one winter’s night all 
Athens was glad. The town jus’ missed it, somehow.” 

Other sleepy towns in the deep-set valley “ missed 
it” and have never regretted it. You get strange 
knowledge of their existence through the fog; perhaps 
now and then an early rising soul, dimly conscious of 
the passing of tle steamboat, calling to her from the 
hidden shore, 


Of a sudden the fog lifts as if-a hand of might were 
pulling at the blankets. The surface of the water 
steams like hot broth, but there in the distance, set 
upon the hill, is the Capitol. It is a windless morn and 
the smoke of its numerous chimneys ascends straight 
toward the zenith. In the foreground a long-stretching 
bridge is slowly opening its draw for the coming of 
the steamboat. As we pass through, we come within 
speaking distance of the early-morning walkers who 
are halted there behind the safety gates. 

There is much sounding of bells and giving of orders 
now—the captain is in position on the bridge. The 
steamboat slowly swings to head downstream before 
she lies fast at her pier. It is narrow here and some 
navigation to make the turn, but with the aid of 
stout tug it is done. The mooring-lines are drawn 
taut. The bell on the pilot-house rings loudly. Gang- 
planks are slipped into position, the journey is at an 
end, 

Long trains bound for the monntains and the lake 
roll down to the pier for their passengers, the baggage- 
men are already in a frenzy of hard work. Beyond 
the trains are expectant cabbies und hotel-runners, a 
group of folk who have gone breakfastless in order 
that they might meet friends at the morning boat. 

The day is fully born, the passenger trains are all 
away and strings of dirty box-cars take their place 
upon the pier. The stevedores are hard at work with 
the cargo, the shipping-clerk is an important person 
as he stands at his desk in his shirt-sleeves. The rest 
of the crew are away or asleep. Lazy curls of smoke 
ascend from the high stacks. 

The steamboat rests until the coming of the night 
again. 


Beggars that Play Strange 
Roles 


By William B. Selden 


AT either end of the two bridges that 
span the Bosphorus assemble thousands 
of beggars, forming a large portion of the 
population of the city of Constantinople. 
With the exception of Jews and gypsies, 
who never beg openly, all nationalities 
are represented. 

The devout Mohammedan beggar, as is 
the case with his more wealthy brethren, 
wears the customary fez, or if he comes 
from the desert or the mountains of north- 
ern Asia Minor, also the turban wrapped 
round the outside of the fez. Some of 
them have made the pious journey to 
Mecca and kissed the black stone of the 
Kaaba, and such as these have the same 
rights as the descendants of the Prophet. 
‘They can wear the green turban; other- 
wise it must be white. 

Of the male beggars there are two class- 
es: the stationary, or those who have se- 
cured choice locations where they ean ply 
their vocation and possess an established 
client@le, often lucrative; and the peram- 
bulating or strolling beggars. These com- 
prise the newly arrived derelicts, wander- 
ers from the desert or the Balkans, pil- 
grims from Mecea, on whom the bestowal 
of alms carries a double blessing to the 
faithful, and pauperized soldiers of the 
army despoiled of their wages by the Sul- 
tan’s officers. Many of the strolling beg- 
gars are blind, and then they are led 
around by little boys whom they hire for 
the day, and whose parents share in a 
percentage of tlfe profits. 

The Mohammedan beggar is scrupulous- 
ly clean, dignified with the innate dignity 
of the Orient, and never insistent. Should 
one of them ask for alms, the Turkish 
equivalent of “God will help you” satis- 
fies him, and with a low salaam he passes 
on his way. All of them carry a small 
bag slung from the shoulders, which holds 
donations of fruit, bread, and clothing. 
If money is given, five to ten paras, equal 
to one-half to one cent, suffices, and is 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The women beggars are the most inter- 
esting of all. Unlike the males, they are 
mostly stationary—that is, they nearly 
always have a permanent stand, generally 
situated either just off the bazars or in 
the residential quarters. Usually they 
belong to the Faithful, and are easily 
distinguished, the Turkish women wear- 
ing the white yasmik, or veil, which is 
divided into two parts, one covering the 
forehead and the other the lower part of 
the face, while those from Syria or Egypt 
have the face and head entirely concealed 
hehind the long black veil which falls over 
on the breast. Though not so numerous as 
the men, they exert a much greater infla- 
ence upon the life of the city, for most of 
them, in addition to begging, often act 
as “ go-betweens”’ for the wives of indif- 
ferent husbands and their lovers. One 
thrives prosperously when she succeeds in 
securing as a client a fair Turkish lady 
who, for whatever the reason, fails to 
please the discriminating eye of her lord. 

With an inherited passion fot devious 
intrigue, the female beggar, to whom the 
wishes of her patroness have been con- 
veyed by a trusted eunuch, looks about 
with Oriental discreetness circum- 
spection for the gallant gentleman whom 
she hopes may be pleasing to her mis- 
tress and generous to herself. 

For weeks and sometimes months she 
watches with keen eyes the various men 
who pass her stand, noting their dress, 
character, and station in life. From the 
household servants she learns if one is 
adventurously disposed and also discreet, 
and whether he would prove courageous 
in an emergency. At last, when she has 
fully made up her mind, she approaches 
the object of her observation, and, sidling 
up to him as he passes, inquires, softly: 

“Would the gentleman desire an ad- 
venture? Is the gentleman brave? Would 
he carry a dagger and use it if discovered? 
If the lady was willing, would he rescue 
her from the harem and carry her to his 
own home?” 

Next she conveys this information to the 
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lady and describes the looks of the gallant, 
his good points losing nothing in the tell- 
ing, and a meeting is arranged. This 
generally calls for the sealing of .a wall 
by means of a swaying rope ladder, the 
passing of secret doors, and the waiting 
in dark closets, to be followed perhaps by 
immediate discovery, when the dagger 
must be used quickly and freely, or the 
intruder’s dead body will be found the 
next morning adorning the street pave- 
ments, and the lady’s picked up from the 
Bosphorus some days later, tied up snugly 
in a sack for the better convenience of 
swimming. 


Charting the Stars 


Lone before science formed any theory 
as to their origin, even before there ex- 
isted any written language, the stars were 
speculated about by the wise men of the 
tribes, and to their changing combina- 
tions were attributed all the events of a 
human life, Attempts to chart the stars 
were made Tong before the invention of 
the telescope, one patient astronomer 
showing as the result of a life of applica- 
tion a catalogue of 1,020, and, for cen- 
turies this was regarded as an almost su- 
perhuman achievement. Then came the 
telescope, bringing into view at least 20,- 
000 new worlds, and it was declared that 
a chart of even approximate accuracy 
was impossible. With every increase in 
the power of the telescope, thousands of 
additional stars are brought into view, but 
there are, apparently, millions of others 
still beyond the reaclf of the most power- 
ful instruments in existencq The naked 
eye cannot distinguish stars beyond those 
of the sixth magnitude, not being able to 
see the satellites of the planets or the 
rings of Saturn, but with the aid of the 
telescope it is possible to photograph 
stars of the fourteenth magnitude, 

It was the combination of the photo- 
graphic plate and the telescope that made 
possible the accurate charting of the thou- 
sands of stars now known to exist, the 
task absolutely impossible by any other 
method being accomplished in an_ hour. 
The artificial: retina, or sensitized plate, 
is more sensitive than the natural retina, 
the prints from photographie negatives 
showing stars invisible to the human eye 
through the same telescope that was used 
to obtain the negative. 

The charting of the stars is now simply 
a matter of infinite care and patience. 
Flammarion gives a table of the probable 
number of stars to be catalogued down to 
the fourteenth magnitude. In every case, 
except in the case of stars of the sixth 
magnitude, the number of any particular 
magnitude is about three times that of 
the magnitude preceding. There are 20 
stars of the first magnitude, 59 of the 
second, 182 of the third, and so on. It 
is estintrated that there are 27,000,000 
stars of the fourteenth magnitude. 


New and Deadly Weapons 
of War 


WitH congresses of nations meeting ev- 
erywhere and saying, solemnly, “ Let us 
have peace,” it would seem that every 
other individual in each nation is_ busily 
engaged in devising some new and par- 
ticularly deadly engine of war. 

The latest novelty in military equip- 
ment is an illuminating shell which 
bursts into flame high in the air, acting as 
a temporary search-light and revealing the 
whereabouts of ships, troops, or air-craft. 
This projectile is a French invention and 
was first tested on the Mediterranean 
coast with fortress artillery. The tests 
showed that, should a hostile vessel ap- 
proach the coast at night with all lights 
extinguished, the illuminating shells would 
burn long enough to enable the gunners 
on shore to get the range. The Germans 
also have an illuminating shell, intended 
for naval use. This projectile is fi} 
with calcium carbide and breaks to 
flame when it falls into the sea. 

The “air torpedo,” said to be the most 
deadly instrument of war ever devised, 
is the invention of a Swedish officer, and 
is to be adopted by the German army and 
navy. *Details as to this device are lack- 
ing, but it must be, in effect, simply a 
small, explosive air-ship. So soon as it 
was suggested that air-ships might be 
used in warfare, the air-ship gun was de- 
vised to resist their attacks, and there is 
a new automatic gun, mounted on a 
motor-truck, said to be capable of con- 
veying a supply of ammunition and a 
crew of ten men at a speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour over ordinary roads. When 
in action this gun fires three-pound shells 
to a distance of three and a half miles at 
the rate of 250 per minute. To make in- 
fantry fire more deadly, there has been 
devised a shrapnel grenade which is fired 
from the ordinary rifle and will do terri- 
ble execution at short range. 


A Soda Cracker is Known 
by the 
Company it Keeps 


It is the most natural thing in the 
world for exposed crackers to partake 
of the flavor of goods ranged along- 
side. In other words, a soda cracker 


is known by the company it has kept. 
On the other hand 
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own. When you open a package 
you find them so oven-fresh that they 
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you take them from the package. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
MAINTAINING A STANDARD. 


An extensive traveler returning from a recent trip remarked: 
‘‘I could readily tell when I was on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Everything about the service is on a higher grade.”’ 

It is this distinctive “‘higher grade’’ that makes the Penn- 
sylvania the Standard Railroad of America, and that has estab- 
lished its world-wide reputation. 

To attain this standard it was the first railroad in the country 
to use steel rails; to adopt the air brake; to use the track tank: to 
establish a block signal system; to inaugurate ‘‘limited”’ train 
service with all its accessories, and to operate an 18-hour train 
between New York and Chicago. 

To maintain this high standard it has stone-ballasted its road- 
bed from New York to Chicago; it has built a separate and distinct 
freight line from New York to~Pittsburgh; has tunnelled the 
Hudson River,*and is building the handsomest passenger station 
in the world in the heart of New York City. 

That it is maintaining its high standard in roadbed, in equip- 
ment, in safeguards, and in operation is attested by the entire ab- 
sence of fatalities to passengers on its lines in the year 1908, and 
by the marvelous record of the “‘ Pennsylvania Special’’ for the 
past four years—absolutely on time at New York and Chicago, 
winter and summer, on 83 days out of every too. 

The service of the Pennsylvania Railroad is inevitably the 
criterion with which all others are compared. 
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The Next Time You, Need 
Milk in Cooking, Try 


BORDEN’S 
PEERLESS 


BRAND EVAPORATED 


MILK 


(Unsweetened) 


1 part Peerless Milk 
to 3 parts water, or 
any degree of rich- 
ness you may desire. 
The result will please 
you. 


CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 
and RICHNESS 


are good reasons for trying. it. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
Est. 1857 “Leadersof Quality” New York 


If you have never before tried 
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Best Natural 
Laxative Water 
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Try it now 
And judge for yourself 
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(The Fastener with a Bulldog Grip) 

look carefully for name Washburne 
stamped on every fastener. It is your 
protection against a poor infringement, 
the perpetrators of which are being 
prosecuted. The genuine Washburne 
Fasteners are “Little But Never Let Go.” 
There is COMFORT FOR MEN in their use. 

They are the greatest little utilities: 
ever invented for men’s dress, and are 
applied to 
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_ State Subsidies for Large 
} Families 


Sypney, July 6, 1900. 

THERE are evident signs that the con- 
structive period in Australasian political 
life, which has been so fruitful in social 
experiments, is slowly drawing to a close. 
Its chief author and representative, Mr. 
Seddon, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
passed away in a blaze of glory. His suc- 
cessor, Sir Joseph Ward, though born to 
be what Emerson names a “ public soul,” 
is yet unequal to wielding the Excalibur 
that dropped from the iron hand of the 
new Goetz, and is still less able to fill 
the seven-leagued boots that carried the 
giant through a host of revolutionary 
measures. Sir Joseph was, indeed, too 
loyal to the memory of the great minister, 
who was honorably true to him, as he was 
to all his colleagues, to refuse his dying 
bequest, and in the session that followed 
Mr. Seddon’s death he brought before the 
New Zealand legislature the bold scheme 
of national annuities that was to place the 
coping-stone on the column of Mr. Sed- 
don’s fame. But his belief in the hazard- 
ous character of the proposed experiment 
was manifest. He made no attempt to 
pass it into law. It was to be circulated 
all over the colonies, scrutinized by actu- 
aries, and submitted to the friendly so- 
cieties that are deeply concerned in its 
working before it was discussed in the 
legislative chambers. Not thus would the 
masterful Seddon have acted, and yet it 
was wisely done. The bill was a finished 
specimen of what Mr. Lester Ward fondly 
calls “ attractive legislation,” but attract- 
ive legislation does not necessarily mean 
attractive exposition, and the bill so 
swarmed with details, so bristled with 
tables and schedules, was adapted to so 
great a variety of circumstances, and was 
so prescient of eventualities, that the 
financial genius of Alexander Hamilton 
or Richard Cobden would be wanted to 
anatomize its skeleton and make these dry 
bones live or ascertain their soundness. 

No attempt was made to carry the 
scheme into effect during the session of 
1907, but in 1908, toward the close of the 
session and on the eve of general elections, 
a National Provident bill was circulated 
for perusal. The scheme was adopted as 
a plank in the government policy, and 
the opinion of the electors was invited. 
The result was more negative than posi- 
tive. This particular issue was somewhat 
swamped by a multitude of larger or more 
important issues. 

The basic principle of the measure is 
that any individual, male or female, rich 
or poor, by depositing sums of money with 
the government—say, at a post-office—for 
a number of years shall receive from the 
government a proportional subsidy in 
addition %to interest and compound inter- 
est, and at a certain stipulated age will 
be able to claim either a lump sum or a 
fixed annuity. The deposits may be 
irregular, made at uncertain times and of 
unequal amounts, as may suit the con- 
venience of the dopositor; or the sums 
deposited may be fixed and regularly paid; 
or certain stated premiums may be paid, 
entitling a depositor to receive a minimum 
annuity of sixty-five dollars or as many 
times sixty-five dollars as he may desire. 
In ali such cases, of course, the payments 
to be made would vary with the age of 
the depositor. 

A new element is introduced with the 
government . subsidy,- and perhaps this 
feature is peculiar to the New Zealand 
scheme. From time to time the govern- 
ment will pay into the annuities depart- 
ment of its life-insurance department (a 
unique institution, possibly confined to 
New Zealand) sums of money proportion- 
ate to the sums paid by depositors. The 
scale of subsidies has interesting features. 
It is determined by four conditions—the 
age of the depositor, his (or her) do- 
mestic status and the number of children 
if married, wealth or poverty, and mem- 
bership in a friendly society. The 
bachelor is struck with a sharp penalty, 
which falls just as* heavily on the dis- 
appointed or unattractive or deliberately 
unmarrying spinster. Both alike are al- 
lowed a subsidy of only ten per cent. Let 
either party marry and a weight of two 
and a half per cent. is struck off his 
shoulders or put into his pockets. The 
married depositor receives a subsidy of 
twelve and a half per cent. A _ like 
bonus is given on account of philopro- 
genitiveness. If a married couple achieves 
one child another two and a half per 
cent. is added, making fifteen per cent. 
With each successive additional child the 
subsidy is augmented, till it reaches 
twenty-seven and a half per cent. for 
six. Seven, eight, and nine children are 
collectively bonused at thirty per cent. 
The high number of ten to twelve chil- 
dren is rewarded with a subsidy of thirty- 
two and a half per cent., while a crown- 
ing subvention of thirty-five per cent. is 
bestowed on the deserving parent of a 
family of twelve. 
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Lieutenant-Commander W. Lam, 
R.D.N., of H.M.S. Utrecht, who 
will impersonate Henry Hudson 


Lieutenant de Meester, R.D.N., 
of H.M.S. Utrecht, who will act 
as mate of the “ Half Moon” 


ad 


F. J. Benthem, a marine - 
harge a 


neer, who was in c 
construction of the “ Half Moon” 


Sir Edward Seymour, who is in 
command of the British fleet at 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 


Some of the Foreign Principals in 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration 


THESE MEN ARE BUT A FEW OF THE 

PERSONAGES THROUGH WHOSE EFFORTS * 

AND PRESENCE THE HUDSON-FULTON 

CELEBRATION WAS MADE A COMPLETE 
SUCCESS 
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The Official Programme of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration 


President, Stewart L. Woodford. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Presiding Vice-President, Herman Ridder. 
Levi P. Morton. Francis Lynde Stetson. 
Alton B. Parker. Oscar S. Straus. 
John E. Parsons. William B. Van Rensselaer. 
Seth Low. Horace Porter. James Grant Wilgon. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. Frederick W. Seward. 
Treasurer, Isaac N. Seligman, No. 1 William Street, New York. 
Secretary, Henry W. Sackett. 
Assistant Secretary, Edward Hagaman Hall. 


Andrew Carnegie. 
Joseph H. Choate. 
lrederick D. Grant. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 

The Hudson-Fulton Celebration will take place from Saturday, September 25, to 
Saturday, October 9, 1909. The principal events during the first eight days will 
occur in Greater New York and upon the Hudson River opposite the city. In the 
following week the Celebration will continue at the Hudson River cities and villages 
from Yonkers to Troy. 

GENERAL PUBLIC CEREMONIES 

The schedule of the principal events upon city streets and the Hudson River includes 
the following: 

Saturday, Scptember 25.—Rendezvous of American and foreign naval vessels at New 
York; Naval Parade encircling the fleet of war-vessels and reception of official guests 
at 110th Street and Riverside Park in afternoon; in evening, illuminated Naval 
Parade encircling the war fleet. On this evening and succeeding evenings during the 
Celebration there will be a remarkable series of illuminations of public buildings, line 
of parade, Riverside, and fleet. On this day will occur the religious observances of 
those accustomed to worship on Saturday. 

Sunday, September 26.—Religious observances by those accustomed to worship on 
Sunday. 

Monday, September 27.—Official receptions to guests, opening of exhibitions in places 
subsequently to be announced, and beginning of airship flights; also dedication of the 
Palisades Interstate Park and the Henry Hudson Monument at Spuyten Duyvil. 

Tuesday, September 28.—Historical Parade and Pageant, participated in by all 
nationalities; procession of floats and moving tableaux representing principal events 
in history of Aboriginal, Dutch, English, Revolutionary, and American periods. 

Wednesday, September 29.—Aquatic Sports opposite Riverside Park and Yonkers; 
General Commemorative Exercises in educational institutions throughout the State; 
also dedication of memorials throughout the State; ceremonies of “ Bronx Borough 
Day” in that borough; Children’s Festivals in Richmond Borough; reception by 
United States authorities to otficial guests at West Point. » 

Thursday, September 30.—Military Parade in Manhattan Borough, participated in 
by United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, National Guard, Naval Militia, 


- veteran organizations, and marines and sailors from foreign vessels. 


Friday, October 1.—Naval Parade of naval vessels, merchant marine, excursion boats, 
pleasure craft, ete., in two divisions, one starting from New York and the other from 
Albany, meeting at Newburg; reception of the fleet in Newburg Bay; ceremonies upon 
Half Moon and Clermont joining Upper Hudson Division; Newburg street parade, 
reception of official guests, with illuminations and fireworks in evening. The Man- 
hattan Historical Parade will be repeated in Brooklyn. 

Saturday, October 2.—Children’s «Festivals in fifty centres in Greater New York 
conducted in view of 500,000 school children; return of two divisions of Naval Parade 
from Newburg; Manhattan Historical Parade repeated on Staten Island; Dedicatory 
Exercises at Stony Point. In the evening there will be a great Carnival Parade in 
Manhattan, with fifty brilliantly illuminated floats, escorted by various organizations. 

Saturday, October ?.—Similar Carnival Parade in Brooklyn Borough, on Eastern 
Parkway, from 8 to 11 P.M. 


UPPER HUDSON CELEBRATION 

The Celebration will be continued on the Hudson River north of New York City 
throughout the second week, from October 3d to October 9th. Special ceremonies, with 
the historical floats in parade, will occur in all the river cities and larger villages, 
with neighboring smaller municipalities participating in each of them. 

Monday, October 4th, will be the chief day of Celebration at Poughkeepsie and 
Yonkers; Tuesday, at Kingston, Uastings, Dobbs Ferry, Irvington, and Tarrytown; 
Wednesday, at Catskill and Nyack; Thursday, at Hudson, Ossining, Haverstraw; 
Friday, at Albany and Peekskill; and Saturday at Troy and Cold Spring. Similar 
ceremonies will be continued at Cohoes on Monday, October 11th. 


BEACON FIRES 
The close of the second week of the Celebration, on the evening of October 9th, will 
be marked by a unique form of illumination more elaborate than has been attempted 
in any country. - It will consist of a chain of signal fires on mountain-tops and other 
eligible points from Staten Island to the head of navigation.- It will be accompanied 
by pyrotechnic displays and illuminations. 


PUBLIC VIEW OF “HALF MOON” AND “ CLERMONT” 


After being officially received with appropriate ceremonies on September 25th, the 
Half Moon and Clermont will remain anchored in public view opposite 110th Street 
until Wednesday. September 29th. Subsequently they will be escorted from place to 
place along the Hudson River, giving fullest opportunity for public inspection. 


AIRSHIPS 
Some of the greatest aviators of the world, including Wilbur Wright and Glenn H. 
Curtiss, will give during the Celebration demonstrations of the present remarkable 
development in the art of aviation, the details of which will be announced later. 


EVENING RECEPTIONS, MUSICAL FESTIVALS, ETC. 

The great oflicial reception to the guests of the Commission will be held at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Monday evening, September 27th. On Wednesday 
evening, September 29th, the official banquet of the Commission will be held in. the 
New Banquet Hall of the Hotel Astor. On Thursday evening, September 30th, 
a reception and ball will be held in the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The time and 
place of the musical festivals and other evening receptions and ceremonies will be 
officially announced later. 

LINES OF PARADES 

The line of each of the three parades in Manhattan Borough will be from 110th 
Street, down Central Park West to Fifty-ninth Street, east on Fifty-ninth Street. to 
Fifth Avenue, and south on Fifth Avenue to Fourth Street. The line of the Brooklyn 
parade will be from Prospect Park at the Memorial Arch by way of Eastern Parkway 
to Buffalo Avenue. The line of march of other parades will be published later. : 


OFFICIAL REVIEWING STANDS 


The official stand of this Commission and the Court of Honor will be in front of the 
New York Publie Library Building, on Fifth Avenue, from Fortieth to Forty-second 
streets; stand for contributors to the Commission’s Subscription Fund, on Central 
Park West, between Sixtieth and Sixty-third streets; stand of Legislature, on Fifty- 
ninth Street, between Seventh and Eighth avenues; stands of Board of Aldermen, on 
oo Square and on Central Park West, between Sixty-fifth and Sixty-eighth 
streets. 

NO SPATS FOR SALE RY COMMISSION 


Seats upon the official stands are only for public officials, the members of this 
Commission, and their invited guests. This Commission will have no seats for sale. 
Additional reviewing stands will be built by societies and other private organizations, 
for their members, and by individuals, for public sale. With the latter this Commission 
has no official connection. 
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WINCHESTER 


“RAY rifles were an Army 
Spfingfield, 30-calibre, 
stocked and sighted to 
suit myself; a Winchester 
405; and a double-barrelled 
500-450 Holland, a beautiful 
weapon presented to me by 
English friends. Kermit’s 
battery was of the same 
type, except that instead of J - 
a Springfield he had another 
Winchester, shooting the 
army ammunition, and his 
double barrel was a Rigby.” 


experience - taught EX-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
and discriminating IN THE OCTOBER SCRIBNER. 


big game hunters. 
Sold everywhere. Ask for _ 
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TRUTH WILL OUT 


Winchester 


Winchester Rifles 
‘and Winchester Am- 
munition are the in- 
variable choice of 


FIRST GRAND 
CRUISE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 
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an 


Optional Side Trips to all Points of Interest 


Leaving New York, January 
22, 1910—81 days duration. 


COST, $350 UPWARDS 
S. S. CINCINNATI 


80 DAYS, $325 UPWARDS 


Cruises 
SSMOLINE 
Fall particu/ers. call or write 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 45 Broadway,N.Y. 


Philadelphia St.Louis Chicago 
San Fraacisce 
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THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively- 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘“‘ Paquin”’ in 
dead turquoise letters on white 
ground for the winter season of 


1909. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $290.00 to $125.00 or more 
r week as illustrator or cartoonist. 
y cal system of 7 indi v id- 
unl lessons by mail will develop your 
talent. Fifteen years successful work 
for newspapers and magazines qualifies 
ww me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Taft 
Ns with 6c. in stamps and I will send you « 
test leason plate, also collection of draw- 

ings showing possibilities for YOU. 
of Ilinstrating 
The Landon School * 
1462 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


OLD LADY (speaking of her late husband)* “I mind the last time we was 
out together, and’ he turns round and sez, so kind-like, ‘Come along, old draggle- 
tail,” he sez.” —From The Tatler.”’ 


Liqueur 
Peres Chartreux 


—GRFEN AND YELLOW— 


' Divine Nectareous Juice 
Most Fitting Finale to the Festive Feast 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., Sole Agents for United State. 


It Fits 


There’s one paper that is made solely to 
meet the requirements of the amateur— 
a paper that has the quality that gives the 
best results from amateur negatives :— 


VELOX 


If you do your own printing, Velox will be easiest for 
you to work because it fits your negatives. If you have 
a professional finish your work, he can give you the 
best results on Velox—because it fits your negatives. 


, There’s a wide variety in surfaces, weights and grades. 


If your developer and finisher doesn’t use Velox, 
write us; we will tell you of one who does. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Yes, friend, 


¥ 


Is the Finest 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe or Buffet. 
Insist on “‘Blatz’’ 
Correspondence invited direct 


Jason 


By Justus 
Miles 
Forman 


“Ripping”’ is the word 
that was made to describe 
this new novel of Mr. For- 
man’s—by all odds his 
best. This is just the 
time of year to read it, 
—~-too. It isa bit of a de- 
tective story with a chivalric love interest that is all 
heart and no problem. The scene is the Paris of 
to-day—and Mr. Forman knows his Paris. 

An impressionable F renchman falls in love with a 
cool-headed American girl, whose young brother, after 
a quarrel, disappeared. The hero takes upon him- 
self the task of finding the lad. 

There are eight pictures such as only Hatherell, 
R.I., makes. 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper & Brothers 
Frontispiece from Jason’”’ 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Harper & Brothers :: New York 
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